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MHE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W. (near the Ty og 
Gallery). 130th SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 
PERCY EDSALL, cecil 


N the MASTER'S COURT, CHARTERHOUSE, 
E.C.—SATURDAY, July 13, at 4.30 o’clock, REVIVAL of an OLD 
ENGLISH MORALI' ry PLAY, written in the Fifteenth Century, and 
called ‘EVERYMAN,’in ra of the QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL 
FUND. Prices 5s. 8s. 2s.—Address Wm. Port, Elizabethan Stage 
Society, 90, College Street, Chelsea, 8. W. 


(GLASGOW INTERNATION AL EXHIBITION, 


DESIGNS FOR rece peta DIPLOMAS. 

The Chairman’s Committee invite Designs 

1. A COMMEMORATIVE DIPLOMA for ‘RXHIBITORS (in Black 
and Mi 18in. by 12in.). 

2, A DESIGN in BLACK and WHITE, size gules (upright), 
suitable for Letter of thanks to Lenders in Fine-Art Sec 

A premium of Twenty Guineas will be paid for the na Design 
in each case. The details of matter to be incorporated can be obtained 
on application to the undersigned, with whom Designs, marked 
«* Designs for Diplomas,” must be BU og by 12 noon on JULY 22, 1901. 

HEDLEY, General Manager. 
Kelvingrove Park, Glasgow, J *... 2, ‘1901. 











EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Office : M ial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





Patron : 
The Right Hon, the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C. 
Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. D.L. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. ney of Committee). 
CHARLES enn Esq., 





OBJECTS.—Thi: d oo 1839 in the City of 
‘London, under the Prosideaty of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of aera 

WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





( FFICER’S DAUGHTER seeks post, London or 

Suburbs, SECRETARY or COMPANION-AMANUENSIS. Re- 
liable. Fond of Old People. 
Shelley’s, 38, Gracechurch Street. 


(GENTLEMAN desires post as ASSISTANT to 
EGYPTOLOGIST. Worker, good Photographer, and Copyist.— 
Hart, 66, King’s Road, Windsor. 


GENTLEMAN, highly educated in Arabic, 

Syriac, and French, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as a 
PRIVATE TUTOR or in a SCHOOL. Highest references. Moderate 
terms.—Aspov-aLLaH M£pawar, 169, King’s Road, Chelsea, S. W. 


A§ ASSISTANT EDITOR or otherwise.— 
OXFORD GRADUATE, Classical Honours, 26, Contributor of 
Political and Social Papers to high-class Weekly Review, some ex- 
perience in Editing and Research Work British Museum, would be 
glad of EMPLOYMENT.—Address Crassic, Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly. 


pana deong of good education and inde- 

endent means desires EMPLOYMENT as LIBRARIAN or 

SECRETARY to an Institution. Employment an deh more than 
high salary.—Address H. A. P., 37, Oakley Street, Chelsea, 8. W. 


SUBSCRIPTION L LIBRARY, BROMLEY HOUSE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Salary 52/. per annum.— 
Applications, in wenn. ae age and qualifications, with copies of 
Testimonials. to be Hvussart, Honorary Secretary, 
Bromley House, wouiegeam, not later than FRIDAY, July 5, 1901. 


County BOROUGH of BURY. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
The ART CS and ee LIBRARY COMMITTEE are 
pre red to rece’ pees APP ofan ASSISTANT 
a FRARIAN at r S ealary of 801. per an 
Applicants must have had prac’ tical experience in the work of a 
Public Library. 
_, Applications, in Candidate’ 8 own handwriting, stating age and quali- 
and d with copies of not more than three recent 
‘Testi ial be end d ‘‘ Assistant Librarian,” and i _ ie eo se 
to the undersigned not later than SATURDAY NEXT, Tul: 
Canvassing the Members of the Committee will disqualif 
JOHN HASLAM, ‘Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, Bank Street, Bury, June 26, 1901. 


Could arrange interview.—L. 673, 
































RT MASTER WANTED.—The ART-MASTER- 
SHIP of the TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT of The SALT 
SCHOOLS, SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE, will peo BE VACANT. 
Applications invited. ~ Apply for particulars 
WILLIAM FRY. Organizing Secretary. 


AB®Ft CLASSES, BUXTON, 


WANTED, for PL te bs NEXT, a TEACHER holding Art 
Master's Certifica 

Classes held on Two Evenings and Saturday Mornings. 

Good ao for a permanency, as the building of an Art School is 
contemplated 

State qualifications and salary. 

Applications to be sent in on or peters JUNE 29. 

Apply LLOUGHBY, _ un., Secretary. 
Technical Education Committee, ‘sone Hall, Buxto: 


ASHTON-ONDER-LYNE CORPORATION, 


ART MASTER, HEGINBOTTOM TECHNICAL SCHOOL AND 
SCHOOL OF ART. 

The TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE of the above COR- 
PORATION is prepared to receive applications for the post of ART 
MASTER. 

No Gentleman need apply who does not possess an Art Master’s 
Cortificate, art - not qualified to give instruction in Modelling and 

in to Art Manufactures and to Printed 
oa “Woven Textile” Fabrics. A knowledge of Decorative Etching, 
Wood Carving, and Bent and Wrought Iron Work would be a recom- 
mendation. 

gaat — per anuum, rising 15/. annually to a maximum of 2601. 

















Pethe Ge Gentleman selected for the appointment mes devote —_ ba ape 
of his time to the service of the Cor tating 
and by copies of three recent [esciwantale, 
must be addressed to the undersigned, endorsed “Art Master,” and 
must be received on = before JULY 5, 1901. 
. H. WADE, Director of Technical Instruction. 








EEE, 
RATHMINES URBAN DISTRICT. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS PRINCIPAL WANTED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE of RATHMINES are prepared to consider applications 
from Candidates for the position of HEAD MASTER or PRINCIPAL 
of the TECH NICAL SCHOOLS about to be established in the District. 

The salary will be 4001. eng annum. 

No person need apply who has not had some Scientific or Technical 
training, as well as experience as Teacher, in a Technical School. 

Particulars as to duties, terms of appointment, &c., may be had on 
application to me. 











y copies of Testimonials, stating ra 
qualifications, and anon marl should be =" to me before MONDAY 
By 


July 8, 1901. 
r. "p. FAWCETT, Secretary. 
Town Hall, Rathmines, June 21, 1901. 


U NIVERSITY x3 TORONTO. — Applications, 
ials, will be received by the under- 

signed until Sepran git 3 for PROFESSORSHIPS in the followin 

subjects :—1. OLOGY (including Palzontology). MINERALOGY 
and TEEROGRAPHY, The appointments wil a in the first 
instance for a period of Three Years, after which time they will be 
made permanent if the services of the cd poate have been satis- 
factory. ‘The initial salary is $2,500, increasing by annual increments 
of $100 until a maximum of $3,200 is reached. — For further information 
apply to President Lovupon, care of the High Commissioner for Canada, 


1. Victoria Street. 
RICHARD HARCOURT, Minister of Education. 
Toronto, Ontario (Canada), June, 1901. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


PROFESSORSHIPS OF FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
The COUNCIL are poems © to receive (by JULY 15) applications for 
the above newly created se 
Stipend 2501. and Half Fee: 
Further particulars may be obtained from the RecisTRar. 


UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 


THE SIR wretae FRASER CHAIR OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY AND PALZOGRAPHY. 
The UNIVERSITY pounce will on FRIDAY, vat proximo, or some 
subsequent day, appoint a PROFESSOK to this Cha 
The subject of the Class is mainly and primarily Early Scottish 
History and vg ong but includes the Early History and Palzo- 
graphy of other Countries. 




















uired to deliver annually an Ordinary 
Course of One Hundred Lectures, and, if required, an Honours Course 
of Fifty Meetings. 

The salary attached to the Chair is about 700/. per annum. 

The appo ntment will be made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with 
it the right to a Pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance Each 
Applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than MUNDAY, 
15th proximo, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies of 
any | ‘estimonials he may desire to present. One copy of the applica- 
tion should be si 

Further particulars on a SESE NE 

AYLOR, Secretary University Court. 

University of Edinburgh, p 18, 1901, 





METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOL- 
WICH require the services of 2 JUNIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
Salary commencing at 60/. perannum. Applicants to be under the age 
of 25 years, and to have had previous experience in Library Work. 

Other qualifications balag equal, preference will a given to Candi- 
‘dates with | a knowledge of Shorthand and rib pte! 

in *s own handwriting, eaaiaiie copies of 
ened recent ‘Testimonials, to be endorsed ‘‘Junior Assistant Libra- 
rian,’ and to sen Yo to me at the Town Hall, Woolwich, 
not later than SATURDAY, Jul 

Candidates will be required re devote the whole of their time to the 
duties of their appointment. 

vassing the Members of the tea will disqualify. 


Jr 
ARTHUR B. BRYCESON, To lerk. 
Town Hall, Woolwich, June 27, 1901. esinieainceee 





BSTMINGTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA. 

TION will be held on JULY 2, 3, and 4 to FILL UP not less 

than SIX RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, FIVE NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and THEES SXHIBS TIONS.—For particulars apply, 
by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 





FRANCE,— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHARBL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








NOTICE of REMOVAL.—R. DE COVERLY & 
SONS, Art Bookbinders, late of 6. St. Martin’s — Charing 
Cross, have REMOVED to 91, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 


HONETICS.—COURSE of INSTRUCTION at 
OXFORD during NEXT SEPTEMBER by Mr. H. SWEET, to 
whom apply for Prospectus.—Address 15, Rawlinson Road, Oxford. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
pat) Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs.). 

Town and County mecnres Indexed. Special be bers of haghate ng 
Indexing. Libraries reported in English, 
French, and German. CTochalcal Translations into and from all Lan- 

uages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Type-written. 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secre Work in London 
and Berlin. 


(CHEAP TYPE-WRITING.—8d. per 1,000 words. 


The best work only executed by highly educated Operators. A 
few more Clients wanted.—Hwnr, 81, Uplands Road, Stroud Green, N. 


([YEE- WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough uaintance with Modern 
Languages) Revision and ‘Transiation undertaken. Scale of Charges 
on application. Authors’ references. Terms (cash), 1s. 2 aati 
words; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8. 




















OURNALIST’S DAUGHTER, with twelve years’ 
e London experience, UNDERTAKES SHORTHAND and TYPE- 
WRITING (First Class Society of Arts). Special knowledge of French 
and German. Standard cash rates. — Maser Maccrecor, 2, Clifton 
Villas, Wallington, Surrey. 


YYPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE- 
WRITING.—NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS carefully TYPED. 
Difficult MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors. 
Write for terms to E. Grauam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, loniea., 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING, — Every 
description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
care and dispatch. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-Writing). 
Plans Traced. Translations. Multiplication of Copies to any number. 
—Misses Farran, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


ITERARY ASSISTANCE (Contributions, &c.) 
4 REQUIRED for the production of a New Weekly Domestic 
and Fictional Publication.—Apply, in first instance, Eprror, Box 519, 
Sell’s, Fleet Street, E.C. 


YPE-WRITiING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., &c., care- 
fully COPIED from 10d. per 1,000 words. Special terms for regular 
work.—Address Miss E. Kose, 51, Greenwood Road, Dalston, N.E. 


l.YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 

Copying Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 

1893.—Sixes & Srxes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 




















M38s ETHEL ROUTLEDGE.—SHORTHAND 

and TYPE-WRITING from Dictation. All kinds of Secretarial 
Work at Clients’ Residence. Individual attention given to Pupils.— 
8, Featherstone Buildings, Holborn. 


VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy and dispatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, W. —Established 1884. 


VYPE-WRITING, 9d. 1,000 words; Carbon 
Copies half noes: Accuracy and dispatch. —Miss Rispon, 6, 
Racquet Court, 114, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QHORTHAND and TY PE-WRITING.—MSSB. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


(HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. Sa and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


OC MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Pr roperties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





























dent English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady P: 
Cc Cc Lady epers, Secretaries for r BRE TISH 
ISLES, CONTINENT, ‘AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and Educational Homes recommended. —l4l, "Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVIOn 
con be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITA' 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge “e 

Ld best 2 Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 








road, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
scquiaioaaii —36, Sack viHe Street, W. 








ATHENZ UM PRESS. — ee EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &., is 
re UBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

PE RopicaL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane,E.C. 


EXCHANGE (or would LET), a HOUSE in 

South-West Suburb (55/. rental) for a Residence in the Country 
or Seaside for August or longer.—Apply F., Atheneum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, F.C. 
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Catalogues. 


(CATALOGUE, No. 32.—Drawings of the Early 
English School—Drawings by John Ruskin—Turner Fngravings 
oo” ae ment and Kelmscott 


oh ge Studiorum ’—Coloured Aq 
free, Sixpence.—Wx. 


—searce Works by John Ruskin. 
Wan, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


EW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS sent 
post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


M G B R 4 8., 
at CHURCH STREET, Lig eg care! LONDON 
Dealers in rare BOOKS BRARY RUITIONS. of 
> AUTHORS. 
Vo s and Travels—Early Printed Books—First Editions of Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 
cholce™ Examples of Book binding—illustrated Works of all periods; 
also rare Po: per Stip ie aoe and Colour Engravings— 
and Autographs.—C.: CATALOGUES free on application. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


Li ts & ie ee oR, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, MS8S., and Engravings. 
CATALOGUE (No. 7) now ready of RARE PORTRAITS and 
PRINTS, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


Frisst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books —“ 

trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, P! iz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 

largest and choicest Collection ‘offered for Sale in the World. Cate. 

logues issued and sent post free on application. beught.— 
aurer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


M ESsks. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stoc! 














NEW C 








CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


BRIGHTON BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 131, now 
ady. Special Items on Africa, Alpine, Arctic, Australia, 
Cruikshank, poner. mag fe Japan, Man 
Philosophy, West In Free a, Book buyers. ow 1LLIAM J. 
Smiru, 41-3, North Bernck, gy 


M. MURPHY’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

e of SECOND-HAND BOOKS (No. 70) in all Branches of Litera- 

ture, at greatly reduced prices, to effect a speedy clearance. Great 

bargains! Now ready, post free on application. 100, Volumes 
always in stock. Books Purchased.—79, Kenshaw Street, Liverpool. 


| OOKS WANTED with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, and First Editions 
- scummy Authors.—Baxer’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
irmingha 


JEPWARD BAKER, the well-known Bookseller 

and better-known Bookfinder (vide Editor Bazaar), offers his 
valuable services to any one _—_ iring Rare and Out-of- Print Books.— 
BaxgEr’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


I CARICATURES, — Plates 1-700, with 
Vol. I. of Key, explaining Plates 1-600, 7 vols. fol. and 
—243, Selhurst Road, South 




















1 vol. 8v0, 1829-41, as new. Offers invited. 
Norwood. 


Collection of —— Books relating to Music, and 
teresting Musical MSS. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 

FRIDAY, July 5, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLEC- 
TION of valuable ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS relating to the 
Practice and History of MUSIC, ns sappett ~ rare Works 
in English, French, and German, an t, 
27 vols.—Clio and Euterpe, 4 vols.—F¢tis, nh male Untverselle des 
Musiciens, 10 vols —Mendel and yo _Mus apse Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon, 12 vols. ractical Musick, 
First Edition—Bennet’s Madrigal: 1599—Arne’s Judgment of Paris, 
with the first Musical Version of Rule Britannia—Blow’s Amphion 
Anglicus—Gaffori, Practica Musicx, 1512—Playford’s Banquet of Musick, 
1688—Vicentino, L’Antica Musica, 1555—a Portion of a Score in the 
Autograph of Beethoven, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 











Objects v2 Art, Silver Plate, China, ag including the 
roperty of W. G. MIELL, Esq. 

ESSRS. “POTTION & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDAY, July 12, ‘and Fotlowing Day, at ten minntes past 1 0 "clock 
precisely, SILVER and SHEFFIELD PLATE — China —Jewellery— 
Objects of Art—and a small Collection of Curiosities from the West 
Coast of Africa. 








Miscellaneous Books in all Branches of a tncluding 
a Collection of Works relating to India. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

ya eter at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 

MONDA July 15, and Two ryote J Days, at ten minutes past 

1 o'clock ’precisely, MISCELLANEO BOOKS in all Branches of 

Literature, including a Collection of We A. relating to India. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





TUESDAY NEXT, July 2. 
Special and important Sale of High-class Photographic 
Apparatus, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
(by order of Messrs. J. BULBECK & CO., who are retiring from 


Business), = his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden 
Y, July 2, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, the ENTIRE 
NLARGING, HA 


STOCK “4 STUDIO, LANDSCAPE, E N and ND 
CAMERAS, and other Photographic Appliances— —— and Zeiss 
Lenses, of various sizes and descriptions, all in the best possible 


condition—several Shutters, Back-ground, Printing Kath Dishes, and 
everything connected with high-class Photography ; also perfectly 
appointed Developing Sinks, and other Fixtures. 

The ep alata and STOCK of NEGATIVES will also be offered at 
the same time 


. “E view ay prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
ad. 





THURSDAY NEXT, July 4. 
New Zealand Curios. 


M*: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
~ his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on THURS. 

July 4, a very interesting COLLECTION of MAORI CURIOS, 
aE ‘of Carved Canoe ers—Door Posts—Gods—Clubs—Stafts— 
Stone Implements —splendid Assortment of Pieu Pieus, or Native 
Dresses—Spears—Bows and Arrows, &c—a Collection of Earrings— 
Nose Ornaments — Food Bowls—Clubs—Paddles from the South Sea 
Islands ; also fine lot of Wool Travelling Rugs from New Zealand, made 
for the European Market, &c. 

On view day prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
had. 





FRIDAY, July 5.—Scientific Instr t 
ME: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY, July 5, at half-past 12 o'clock, important SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRU MENTS, including Diffraction Grating Spectroscope by Brown- 
cee Total I Abbé large Reading 
by Hartman & sie 1 8s—Lab 7 Regu- 














T° COLLECTORS.—FOR SALE, a number of fine 

WOOD ENGRAVINGS in CHIAROSCURO by Nicolas Le Sueur, 
John B. Jackson, &c., formerly in the Crozat Gallery.—For particulars 
address to Drura, care of Street’s Agency, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket a 8s. per dozen, ae or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall , Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. ” Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Triform, 
London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 














Sales by Auction. 
Engravings, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


_by A eae at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, July at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, a 
large COLLECTION of” ENGRAVINGS, comprising Mezzotint, Line, 
and Fancy Portraits, some in Colours—Historical and Naval Views— 
Sets of Sporting Prints—also a large Collection of Caricatures in 
Colours by Gillray, Cruikshank, Rowlandsen, Woodward, and others— 
Classical and Scriptural Prints after the Old Masters—and a few 
choice Drawings. 


} linati 





4 on 





Selection from the Library of a Collector, including several 
very fine [lluminated Manuscripts on Vellum, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

FRIDAY, tel 5, at ten Tyo 1 o’clock precisely, a SELECT. iON 
from the LIBRARY of a COLLECTOR, including Bulletins of Cam- 
paigns, 1794-1825 reteeeg) exhaustive Accounts of American Battles) 
—Pi colomini, La Sphére du Monde, in elaborate Grolier Binding— 
Hardyng’s Chronicle, 1543—Fisher's Sermons, 1532—Old French MS. 
with Music—Horz Beatz Marie Virginis, French MS on Vellum, with 
15 Miniatures—Heures a lusaige de Paris, printed on Vellum. with 16 
Woodcuts, coloured by hand (1524-37)— Hore Beate Marie Virginis 
secundum Usum Sarum—English MS., with 12 Miniatures and 130 large 
Initials—Hore Beatz Maria Virginis secundum Usum Ecclesie Bisunti- 
nensis—magnificent French MS8., with 16 -Page Miniatures and 
Ornamental Borders to ever y page—Heures de nostre Dame a l’usage 
_ ~_ with 11 fine Miniarures and 300 ornate Floral Borders—and 


oo Clock —R aasenes — Chemical 
Balance by Sartorius, &c. — ‘Tacvmdide Apparatus, and the usual 
Miscellaneous Property. 

On view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. 








PERUVIAN POTTERY. 


A unique Collection of Peruvian Pottery of about 
Four Hundred Examples. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, EARLY NEXT MONTH. 


COOKS, MSS., &c. —MESSRS. H. H. HODGSON 
& CO., Auctioneers of Books and beet of every 
description. LIBRARIES and SMALLER ONS carefully 
CATALOGU ED and promptly OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing = 
Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate or other pur, 
Terer Rooms: 115, CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). stab. 
lished 1809. 








Miscellaneous Books, including a Selection from an old 
Family Library, 


Mf BS8e8. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
July 3, and Two Following Days,at1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
including Ben Jonson’s Works, 2 vols.—Heywood’s Troja Britannica— 
Dorat, Guvres, 20 vols.— Voltaire, Giuvres, 72 vols., and other Foreign 
Literature—MSS. on Vellum and Early Printed Books—Works of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, Dryden, Swift, Johnson, Smollett, 
Pope, and others—Defoe’s Works, by Scott: 20 vols —Fielding’s ‘Tom 
Jones, First Edition, 6 vols.—Bentham's Works, b f Bowrin, ~ 11 vols.— 
Grote’s History of Greece, 12 vols.—Green’s — i 
Jesse’s Memorials of London, 2 vols.—Egan’s 
Prices Current, 8 vols., 1888-95—Harleian Sockets : Publications 23 vols. 
—Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, 25 vols.—La Lumiére Elec- 
trique, 51 vols., 1879-93— Collections of "Caricatures, Portraits, and 
Engravings—Two Mahogany Bookcases, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Law Books, including the Library of aBARRISTER, 
retiring; Office Furniture, Sc. 


M E8885. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
July 11, at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, ineluding New Law 
Reports, complete Set to 1901—Revised Reports, 49 vols.—Law Journal 
Reports, 1822-65—Weekly Reporter and Solicitor’s Journal, complete 
to 1894— Law Times Reperts, ee eee King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, Exchequer, Bankruptcy, &c.—Bythewood and Jarman’ 's Convey- 
ancing, 8 vols —Chitty’s Equity Index, 9 | ney Sy and other Modern Text- 


The Collection of valuable Books and Manuscripts x bn the late 
ALEXANDER BAIN, Esq., and other ar Pooper 


M E8888. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC., MONDAY, July 1, and ‘Three Followin Days, 
at 1 o'clock precise! BOOKS and ILLUMINATED an 
other MANUSCRIPTS, “incteaine the COLLECTION of the late ALEX- 
ANDER BAIN, . (Inspector of Stamp Taxes of the Northern 
Division of Seotiand, by order of the Trustees), &c., oeely gies" fine 
llluminated Hore and other ancient Service Books, Bib les, &c.—Auto- 
fat Letters—Orig' 
y 


Benjamin oe een biggie ve 
e Second ro] Thi Poles te 
famous History ‘of "King Edward v. miei) wditions of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean Writers and their successors— Writings of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald and Books from his Library, with his Manuscript Notes (the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN)—First Editions of Modern Authors— 
County Histories and Local Topography, including T. Nash's own 
Manuscript pes ed for his History of Worcestershire—Morant’s. 

x—rare Ameri —Tracts on Virginia—Works of Hakluyt and 
Purchas, &c. Butler's H ‘8 Hudibras, First Part, First Edition, Presentation 
Copy from the  cciecneee 's Pilgrim's Progress, First Edition of 
the Second Part. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Publications of the Kelmscott, Vale, and Esser House Presses. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 4, a SERIES of the 
famous PUBLICATIONS of the KELMSCOTT, VALE, and ESSEX 
HOUSE PRESSES 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Second and Final Portion of the Collection of Engravings 
of the late Dr. RIGGALL, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, ar and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS and DRAW- 
INGS formed by the late Dr. EDWARD RIGGALL (in accordance 
with the Will of the Deceased), the SECOND and FINAL PORTION, 
comprising Mezzotint and other Engravings by Masters of the 
English School, including a very fine impression of Mrs. Pelham 
feeding Chickens, after sir J. Reynolds—a Collection of the Works 
of J. M. . Turner, including a nearly complete Series of the 
Liber Studiorum Plates, many in Early States—Modern Etchings by 
English and French Artists— Water-Colour and other Drawings—a few 
Framed Engravings, Drawings, and Oil Paintings, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The well-known Collection of Coins of the late ROBERT 
CARFRAE, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executrix), at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 8, 
and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the SECOND and 
FINAL PORTION of the well-known COLLECTION of COINS of the 
late ROBERT CARFRAE, Esq , F.S.A.Scot.. comprising a remarkable 
series of Roman Bronze Coins and Medallions, and a small ge 
of ree ey coms ned gga ort in Gold, Numismatic Books, &c. 
series of first Brass is particularly rich in finely patinated exniaplie, 
and includes many ay weatielen selected from the Ramsay, Hespin, Dupré, 
Wigan, Montagu, and other well-known Collections, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. ca Catalogues, with 10 Auto 
type Plates, may be had, price 5s. e 








The Library and Cruikshank Collection of the late 
Dr. EDWARD RIGGALL, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION (in accordance with the Will of the- 
Deceased), at their Jy No. 13, , on 
MONDAY, July 8. recisely. ‘the: 
aa RY and COLLE TION of the WORKS of GEORGE CRUIK- 
rty of the late Dr. EDWARD RIGGALL, com- 
oe Hg ‘the Writ ngs of Richard Baxter, J. Dunton, Dr. T. Fuller, 
Mandeville, Ned Ward, and others of the same period—an unusually 
large Collection of the First and other Early Editions of Daniel Defoe’s 
Works — FitzGerald’s Polonius Dramas of Calderon, Salimén and 
Absil, and Omar Khayyim—Turner’s England and Wales, Large-Paper 
Proof— Illustrated Books—Keats’s Endymion, First Edition, and his 
rf of the Novum Testamentum, with his Autograph—the Works of 
dsmith, Shelley, Southey, T. L. Peacock, Landor, Hazlitt, Brown- 
or R. H. Horne, and other later Brees large Assemblage of the 
Works of George Cruikshank, cugieckn | Original Drawings, Pencil 
oe &c.—Illlustrations, many in Proof State—Coloured Caricatures, 
eC. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The choice Collection y Gold Coins of the late ALEXANDER 
BAIN, Esq., of Edinburgh. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ie SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Trustees), at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
July il, immediately after the conclusion of the Sale of the Carfrae- 
Collection, the small but choice COLLECTION of GOLD COINS formed 
by the late ALEXANDER BAIN, Esq., of cep. comprising 
Greek, Roman, and English Pieces, principally in the finest preserva- 
tion, from the Ashburaoham, Montagu, and Richardson Collections, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late R. W. BINNS, Esq., and a Portion of 
the Library of the late Sir WM. CUNLIFFE BROOKS, 
B 


art, 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by re at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 11, and Two Following. 
Days, ‘at 1 o'clock precisely aie and ANUSCRIPTS, including 
the Library of the late R BINNS, Esq (late Art Director, Royal. 
Porcelain Works, Gea: "the Library of the late Mrs. GEORGE 
BONNOR, of Brighton ; a Portion of the Library of Sir WM. CUNLIFFE 
BROOKS, Aart (sold by order of the Executors); a Selection from the- 
Library of W. 8. CAIN , Esq., M.P., comprising Works on Ceramics. 
Fine Arts—County Histories and Local ‘Topo raphy—Extra-illustrated’ 
Books— Publications of Archeological an iterary Societies—First 
Editions of English Classics—rare Books of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, English and Foreign—a colecne il Worcester 
Tradesmen’s Tickets and other Engravings by oss, of 
Worcester—Specimens of iad oe is de — 8 Press Collections of 
Engravings, Postage Stamps, bris, & 

May be viewed two days prior. eaten may be had. 








The valuable Collection of Oriental Coins, the Property of 
W. THEOBALD, £&sq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL xf: AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., ONDAY, July 15, at 1 o’clock Precisely, the 
important and valuable COLLECTION of ORIENTAL COINS, the 
Property of W. THEOBALD, Esq., of Budleigh Salterton, po 
many fine and rare cap Ganaeane ef the see Monguls of ea 
Tainurids, Monguls of Hindustan, Rajas of Assam, White Huns, 
Kings of Arrakan, Khalsa Confederacy, Guptas, Indo-Scythians, Pathan. 
Sultans of Hindustan, Pathans of Be Bactrian, Sassanian, and. 
other Dynasties—Numismatic Works—Antiquities, &e. 








Cata'ogres on app'ication. 


Books—Mahogany Tables, Office Furniture, 
C on applieati 








May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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The Collection te Theatrical Portraits of the lat e 
. WYLIE, Esq. 


ESSRS. tame WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of ve Doone, at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street. Strand, W.C., ONDAY, July 15, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of THEATRE (CAL POR- 
TRAITS of the late CHARLES JOHN WYLIE, Esq., of 3, Earl's 
Terrace, Kensington, W., comorising Mezzotint and other Engravings 
by and after Sir J. Reynolds. Zofttany, Gainsborough, V. Green, Finlay- 
son, McArdell, and others —Water-Colour Drawiags, including a@ very 
important Series of Portraits by D2 Wilde, and a few Miniatures, &c. — 
also Portraits of Literary and other Celebrities by J. Watson, J. Smith, 
Houston, W. Pether, J. Jones, Edelinck, and others, mostly framed. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 


On TUESDAY, July 2, MODERN ETCHINGS. 


On WEDNESDAY, galy. 3, PLATS and PLATED 
ARTICLES of the late Capt ROWE, and OLD ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN SILVER and SILVER GILT PLATE from Various Sources. 


On THURSDAY, July 4, the COLLECTION of 
PORCELAIN, SNUFF-BOXES, and OBJECTS of ART of the late Ca; 4 
RAs 44 J and OBJECTS of ART and VERTU, the Property o: 


On THURSDAY, July 4, fine ENGRAVINGS of 
the EARLY ENGLISH SCHUOL. 

On FRIDAY, July 5, PORCELAIN, 
of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 

On TUESDAY, July 9, important JEWELS. 


OBJECTS 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1029. JULY, 1901. 2s. 6d. 


The CONQUEST of CHARLOTTE. Part I. My Legacy of Family 
History. 


“PUSH” LARRIKINISMin AUSTRALIA, By Ambrose Pratt. 
A CORSAIR of SAINT MALO. 

DOOM CASTLE: a Romance. By Neil Munro. Conclusion. 

A VILLAGE in the VAL D'OR. By Mrs. P. G. Hamerton. 
BETWEEN the LINES. Conclusion. 

A GENTLEMAN of SCOTLAND. By Andrew Lang. 

The HOUSE that was NEVER BUILT. By Henry Lawson. 

A HALT on the KING'S HIGHWAY. By Hugh Clifford. 

The LONDON IRISH. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD:—Lord Milner and the Country — 
The Vituperation of the Press—Words that convey no Thought— 
The Delegation of Authority—The Treatment of Sir Bartle Frere 

—The Cuit of the Millionaire —The Bayard of the Money-Bag—The 
Danger of Philanthropy—Pecunia Olet. 


WAR OFFICE ORGANIZATION. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Tus NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents for JULY. 
EPISODES of the MONTH 
A MESSAGE from the MEDITERRANEAN. By Arnold White. 
ODE to MUSIC. By A.C Benson. 
The ee BETWEEN GERMANY and RUSSIA. By Ger- 








2s. 6d. 


The "EXECUTION of MARSHAL NEY. By Sir Rowland Blenner- 
assett, 

oun connant EXPERIENCES. By a Free Lance. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


The LYRICAL VERSE of ANDREW MARVEL. 
Beeching. 
PROVISION for OUR SOLDIERS. By Lady Vane. 
A ONE MAN EXHIBITION. By A. J. Finberg. 
ba oo of MOROCCO and HIS GOVERNMENT. By Walter B. 
arris. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street. 


By Rev. Prof. 





NOW READY. 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 
No.6. JULY, 1901. 
Contents. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
‘The AMERICAN INVASION. Kenric B. Murray. 


A appt! CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. D.C.L. 
LL.D., Fellow of ‘l'rinity College, Dub. 


MIDSUMMER POLITICS. Alfred Kinnear. 
WORDS for THREE PICTURES. Max Beerbohm. 


A sii for the MONTH—HENRY BROADHURST. T. P. O'Connor, 


MR. GIBSON BOWLES and the KEY of the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Hugh E. M. Svutfield. 

‘The FARCE of DRAMATIC CRITICISM. Arnold Goleworthy. 

The EMPTY EDUCATION BILL. J. H. Yoxall, M.P. 

VERS DE SOCIETE. Stephen Gwynn. 

— REORGANIZATION. A Reply. By One of the Rank and 


The COMING PARTITION of AUSTRIA. W. B. Duffield. 
—. INCLUSUS: the Garden of Roses. Rosamund Marriott 
n. 


A BUSINESS-LIKE HOUSE of COMMONS. R. Maynard Leonard. 
The IRISH QUESTION. 8. F. Mendl. 
SOME ROYAL YACHTS, Julian Gabe. 


COMPENSATION for INJURED AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
Harold Tremayne. 


GOLF at its BEST. J.G. McPherson. 
BOOKS WORTH BUYING. 


HE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


Editorial Office: 160, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and AFTER. 


No. 293. JULY, 1901. 

A BUSINESS WAR OFFICE. By Sir Robert Giffen, K.C.B. 

The “DURHAM” ROAD to PEACE. By Thomas Shaw, K.C. M.P. 
The MISSIONARIES and the EMPIRE. By Frederick Greenwood. 
The ROMANISATION ef IRELAND. By Prof. Mahaffy. 

The RECENT NEW STAR in PERSEUS. By the Rey. Edmund 
Ledger, Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy. 

BACK to the LAND! By the Right Hon. Earl Nelson. 

“‘The CAUSE of the CHILDREN.” By the Countess of Warwick. 


The PUNISHMENT of CRIME. By Robert Anderson, C.B. LL.D., 

late Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. 

The STRANGE ORIGIN of the ‘MARSEILLAISE.’ By Karl Blind. 

LABYRINTHS in CRETE. By Mary, Countess of Galloway. 

The LATE BISHOP of LONDON: a Personal Impression. By Her- 
bert Paul. 


DISSENT Ae the VICTORIAN ERA. By the Rey. Dr. J. Guinness 
Roger: 

‘oes MARRIAGE of MRS. FITZHERBERT and GEORGE the 
URTH. By John Fyvie. 

The pele SCHEME and MR. DAWKINS'S COMMITTEE: 
an Historical Retrospect. By Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, K.C.B. 

wept eee ot of APPEAL will SATISFY AUSTRALIA? 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JULY, 1901. 
KANG YU WEIS OPEN LETTERS to the POWERS. 
_—— and the ARMY. By the Author of ‘ An Absent-Minded 
ar.’ 


By Hugh 





VOLUNTEERS for the FLEET. By Rollo Appleyard. 

The BORES of JANE AUSTEN. By Rowland Grey. 

A SPORTSMAN on CRUELTY to ANIMALS. By F. G. Aflalo. 

The MARITIME EXPANSION of AMERICA. By Benjamin Taylor. 
FACE to FACE with the TRUSTS. By H. W. Wilson. 

The CHEAPENING of USEFUL BOOKS. By William Laird Clowes. 
The SITUATION in IRELAND. By Geoffrey Langtoft. 

A SWAN'S SONG from MOROCCO. By A. J. Dawson. 

RUSSIA and her PROBLEMS. II. External Policy. By ‘‘Calchas.” 
BOURGET'S ‘ Le FANTOME.’ By W. 8. Lilly. 

‘The SOCIAL TYRANNY of BRIDGE. By Lady Jeune. 

SOME RECENT BOOKS. By Stephen Gwynn. 
“ANTICIPATIONS.” (1V.) By H. G. Wells. 

Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 


sy OURNAL of thee ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 





Volume XXX., JULY to DECEMBER. 


The METRIC SYSTEM of IDENTIFICATION of CRIMINALS, as 
USED in GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By J. G. Garson, M.D. 
YCENZAN CYPRUS as ILLUSTRATED in the BRITISH MUSEUM 
EXCAY ATIONS. By Arthur J. Evans. 
A CLASSIFICATION of the STONE CLUBS of BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. With 5 Plates. By Alfred C. Haddon, Sc.D. F.R.S., 
Tassandiy Lecturer of Ethnology, Cambridge. 
A PRIMITIVE ee from ADALIA. With Plate. By John L. 
Mpres, M.A. F.S. 
ON STONE IMPLEMENTS from TASMANIA. With 2 Plates. Extracts 
from a Letter by J. Paxton Moir. Communicated by Prof. E. B. 
Tylor, F.R.8. 
ON the PAGANISM of the CIVILIZED IROQUOIS of ONTARIO. 
By David Boyle, Curator of the Archeological Museum of Ontario. 
NOTES on the HISTORY of VUMBA, EAST AFRICA. With 8 Plates. 
By A. C. Hollis. 


UNCLASSIFIED WORKED FLINTS. With6 Plates. By H. Stopes. 
SURVIVALS among the KAPPADOKIAN KIZILBASH (BEKTASH). 
With 3 Plates. By J. W. Crowfoot. 
Together with 63 pp. of Reviews and Miscellanea, full Index, Table 
of Contents, &c. 
‘To be obtained at the ooh ca Institute, 3, Hanover Square, 
and of all Booksellers, price 10s. ne! 








NOW READY, AND EVERY SATURDAY. 
DR. JOHNSON’S 


R M B L E R. 
Restored by HERBERT VIVIAN, Esq. 


"2 10s. the Year. 
[1 8s. the Half-Year. 
15s the Quarter. 
Gs. the Year. 
3s. 3d. the Half- Year. 
2s. the Quarter. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Separate Numbers will NOT be sold. The 
minimum Subscription is for Three Months. 
Early Papers will include— 
‘The Real Crisis in the Anglican Church. By Father Ignatius, 0.S.B. 
‘The Alternative to Conscription. By the Lord Monkswell. 
In Remembrance. By the Countess of Winchilsea. 
An Intelligent Audience. By the Lady Helen Forbes. 
A Lost Attraction in the Sex. By Sir George Douglas, Baronet. 
The Desire of the Star for the Moth. eee ichard Le Gallienne, Esyuire. 
‘The Doggerel of Mr. Kipling. By Herbert Vivian, Esquire. 
Address: The Rambler, The Ballantyne Press, 14, Tavistock Street, 
London, W.C. 


"THE FIRE PREVENTION EXHIBITION at 

BERLIN; Illustrations of the Bible; Further Notes at the 
Glasgow Exhibition; The Ashburton Memorial, Charterhouse School ; 
Fowey Hall, Cornwall ; Study for a Small Country House; Sanitary 
Fittings (Student’s Colum» +), &e.—See the BUILDER of June 29 (4d. ; 
by post, 44d.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher 
of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


R. EPICTETUS, Junr., HIS BOOK. 
Wherein is set fortha 


Common-Sense for the Conduct of Life. 


Specially Written for Unsophisticated and sae Leper Lin and 
for those who ignore every form of Conventional Religio’ 


A Theme for the Twentieth Cm and until the itenton ‘shall 
wn. 


Ter 
Luxurious Edition : 


Publick Edition: 











By BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 
John Heywood and Ridg 


field M: heat, 


London: 








Publishing Office : 33, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
SE oe 


ne otal 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR. GERALD 
GRAHAM, V.C. G.C.B, R.E. By Col. R. H. 
VETCH, C.B., late Royal Engineers. With 
Portraits, Plans, and his Despatches in full. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 


‘‘A sympathetic but discriminating biography......Will 
appeal to a much larger class than military readers, for it 
contains a faithful and vivid presentment of a man who 
well deserved the professional eminence he attained.” 
Standard. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A LEADER of LIGHT HORSE: Life 


of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. By Capt. L. J. 
TROTTER. With a Portrait and 2 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


BELGIUM and the BELGIANS. By 
CYRIL SCUDAMORE. With Illustrations and 
a Map. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS: Descriptive and Bio- 
graphical. By GRACE, Lady PRESTWIOH. 
With a Memoir by her Sister, LOUISA E. 
MILNE. With Illustrations, Demy §8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


DOOM CASTLE. By Neil Munro. 


‘*Mr. Munro may now be ranked with absolute confidence 
among the small company of novelists whose work really 
counts as literature.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


The WARDEN of the MARCHES. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 


“A stirring story.” —Times. 
‘*A remarkably interesting pook.”— World. 


The EXTERMINATION of LOVE. A 
Fragmentary Study in Erotics, By E.GERARD 
(Emily de Laszowska). 


** Both clever and interesting.’’—TZ7uth. 
‘*Excellently written, and though not for babes, leaves 
one thoroughly satisfied.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


FREDERIC UVEDALE. 
EDWARD HUTTON. 


“For those who want something different from the 
ordinary novel, something which lays bare the fitful and 
inconsistent ambitions of most men’s lives, ‘Frederic Uve- 
dale’ is a book to be read. Itis a careful bit of psychology, 
the revelation of a human soul.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MR. LEOPOLD LUGWELL: his 
Birth and Upbringing. By PHILIP STERNE. 


‘*An ingenious and elaborate study of the humanizing 
effects of success and social ambition on « nature primarily 
guided by the instinct of acquisition.”—Spectator. 


The COUNTRY I COME FROM. By 
HENRY LAWSON. 


MARRABLES’ MAGNIFICENT IDEA. 
By F. C. CONSTABLE. 


MY BRILLIANT CAREER. By 


MILES FRANKLIN. [Ready next week, 


BUSH-WHACKING, and other 
Sketches, By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 
[Ready newt week. 


By 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





D 
29 and 90, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Edinburgh and London, 
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‘FROM MR. MURRAY’S 
LATEST LIST. 


ae enema 
“NOW READY. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 10, JULY, 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
THE BoER aT HoME. 
ON THE LINE. 
INSTRUCTIONS to MY SON on HIS VISITING 
ENGLAND. Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan. 
SOME FALLACIES and the EDUCATION BILL. John 
B. C. Kershaw. 

A CENTURY of SEA COMMERCE. Benjamin Taylor. 

The RATIONAL HORIZON of FALMOUTH. G. Stewart 
Bowles. 

A NOTE on an EARLY VENETIAN PICTURE. Illus- 
trated. Roger K. Fry. 

MOTHERS and DAUGHTERS. Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. Arthur Symons. 

The LAY of ELIDUC. Mrs. Kemp-Welch. 

THOMAS DOGGETI, DECEASED. lUlustrated. Theo- 
dore A. Cook. 


TRISTRAM of BLENT. XXII-XXIII. Anthony Hope. 





A CIVILIAN WAR HOSPITAL: being 
an Account of the Work of the Portland Hospital, and 
of Experience of Wounds and Sickness in South Africa, 
1900. Together with a Description of the Equipment, 
Cost, and Management of a Civilian Base Hospital in 
Time of War. By the Professional Staff—ANTHONY A. 
BOWLBY, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon; HOWARD H. 
TOOTH, M.D. F.R.C.P.; CUTHBERT WALLACK, 
M.B. B.S. F.R.C S.; JOHN E. CALVERLEY, M.B. B.S. 
M.R.C.S.; and Surgeon-Major KILKELLY, Grenadier 
Guards, Principal Medical Officer and in Military 
Charge. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
12s. net. [Just out. 


A TREATISE on MEDICAL JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. Based on Lectures delivered at Univer- 
sity College, London. By G. VIVIAN POORH, M.D. 
With I[lustrations. 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 





A CHEAPER EDITION. 
Uniform with ‘ The Origin of Species.’ 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE. Journal 
of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of 
the Countries visited during the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Beagle round the World, under the Command of Capt. 
FitzRoy, R.N. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. F.R.S. 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

(Just out. 


SMALL BOAT SAILING; or, Practical 
Hints for Practical Yachtsmen. By E. F. KNIGHT, 
Author of ‘ Where Three Empires Meet,’ ‘ The Cruise of 
the Falcon,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 

‘* We strongly recommend all beginners and novices at 
boat sailing to at once procure a copy, studyit, put it on the 
cabin shelf for constant reference.”—Literary World. 

‘* A most valuable work for young yachtsmen who wish to 
become proficient in handling their boats.’-— Yachisman, 





A NEW IMPRESSION. 


The LIFE and POETICAL WORKS 
of GEORGE CRABBE, 1754-1832. Edited by his SON. 
With 3 Steel Plates, including Portrait. Royal 8vo, full 
leather, 7s. 6d. net; also cloth, 6s. net. 

*,* This is the only Complete Edition of Crabbe’s Poetry and 

Letters as published by Mr, Murray in 1847, 


A NEW WORK BY EDITH WHARTON, 
Author of ‘A Gift from the Grave.’ 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES. Short 


Stories. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Just out. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The WISE MAN of STERNCROSS. 


By the Lady AUGUSTA NOEL, Author of ‘From 
Generation to Generation.’ [Just out. 


The DOMINE’S GARDEN. A Story 
of Old New York. By IMOGEN CLARK. 
(Ready next week, 
MR. MURRAY’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
Uniform with ‘ A Compleat Bachelor.’ 


MRS. GREEN. By Evelyne Elsye 


RYND. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Just out, 





‘* Will be found distinctly interesting.” — Globe. 
‘*Mrs. Green is a genuine creation, and Miss Rynd is to 
be congratulated on having created her.”—Daily News. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, Author of ‘In the Forbidden Land,’ &c. 


With 6 Coloured Plates, 48 Full-Page Illustrations, about 250 Text Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings by the Author, and Maps and Plans, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 1/. 10s. net. 


LITERATURE.—“ We can welcome and praise this book. It covers all the ground; it is richly illustrated ; it is 
entertaining. It is the most readable book that has been written on the strange events of last summer.” 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 


ACADEMY .—“ Mr. Landor is always original and forcible, as well as eminently unofficial in his point of view. 
has such a breezy style that he carries the reader along with him. The illustrations are excellent and valuable.”’ 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Undoubtedly the most extensive, elaborate, and complete work on the subject which has appeared 
in the past, or is like to in the future. The painstaking care with which the book is compiled, the close attention to detail, 
the evidences of unusually fine opportunities for gathering the scattered threads of the history of the Boxer troubles, the 
undoubted ability of the author, are surely sufficient recommendation.” 


JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 
By OSMAN EDWARDS, 


With 12 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour by Japanese Artists. 1 vol. 10s. net. 


ST. JAMES’'S GAZETTE.—“ He makes a serious attempt to reveal the artistic aims and qualities of the drama of 
Japan, historical, religious, and popular. Thanks to his exposition, the English theatre-going public need not go empty 


away when the Japanese company visits us.” 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA: its Value and Development. 


By W. BLELOCH. With Illustrations and Diagrams, 1 vol. 10s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Bleloch has furnished us with a perfect encyclopedia of information on the subject of 
the resources of the Transvaal. No one can claim to be qualified to express an opinion on the future policy to be pursued 


who has not mastered its contents.’”’ 
MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 
In 6 vols, 


From the Danish of Dr. GEORGE BRANDES, 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY, price 6s. net. 


THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 


*,* The work is divided into six consecutive groups, one following on the other in chronological order. The volume 
on ‘Emigrant Literature ’ traces the development from classicism to naturalism initiated by Rousseau, and prepares the 
student for the political and religious reaction from the ideas of the Revolution and Voltaire. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


MR. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘Mammon & Co.,’ &e. 


THE INHERITORS. By Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Hueffer. 
JACK RAYMOND. By E. L. Voynich, Author of ‘ The Gadfly.’ 


Mr. Ropert Hicuens in the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—"'I put down ‘Jack Raymond’ with a glow of 
admiration for the brave woman who dared to write it, and I wish her success with her strong and noble book. She 
stands out a notable figure among our novelists. For she cares for truth and the breath of life, and she cares not at all 
for any idle craze of the moment that passes, or any tinselled fashion of the hour that dies.” 


VOYSEY. By R. 0. Prowse. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ One reads ‘Voysey’ with unabated interest and many elements of admiration. Mr. 
Prowse has an art which reminds one forcibly of Mr. Henry James at his best. His English is good ; his care in analysis 


cannot but move a literary student to admiration.” 
SAWDUST. TANGLED TRINITIES. 
By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 


By DOROTHEA GERARD. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We make bold to prophesy that no more 


ATHEN-EUM.—“ Once again Dorothea Gerard has shown consider- ; ks than ‘‘ 
able ability in the delineation of diverse characters, and, what is a eres wil eee! etd re yt Red genial painless no ae 


more, she gets her effects without any undue labouring of points.” 
THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. go oy 


ATHEN.ZUM.—“ An excellent performance. The people are such 
By MATILDE SERAO. forest folk as we are little likely to forget. The book reminds us of 
SPECTATOR.—“ An elaborate and ruthless study of the gambling 


Mr. Hardy in its dramatic situations.” 
ae as developed by state lotteries in modern Italy. This is a great 


novel. THE HIDDEN MODEL. 
FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By FRANOKS FORBES- ' 


ACADEMY.—“‘A pathetic love idy], touching and plaintive.’”’ 
By SELMA LAGERLOF., 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 
REVIEW of REVIEWS.—‘‘All these stories have a note of distinc- 


By BASIL MARNAN. 
tion and the aroma of a literature with a charm or a style all its owa. ATHENZUM.—“ There are many characters, and all well drawn. 
You are arrested on every page by the genius of the authoress.” 


The scene-painting and accessories are vivid and powerful.” 
THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American Fiction in Monthly Volumes, price FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post free, 
for a Subscription of Twelve Volumes, The last Volumes are :— 


LORDS OF THE NORTH. By Agnes C. Laut. 
THE CHRONIC LOAFER. By Nelson Lloyd. 


Mr, HEINEMANN’S CATALOGUE post free, Any Book in this Catalogue will be sent on approval’ 
on naming the nearest Bookseller through whom it may be sent, 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 


He 
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THE FIRST NUMBER 


Will appear WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, 


TRE TA TLE KX 


Kdited by CLEMENT SHORTER. 








THIS WILL BE THE 


LIGHTEST, 


BRIGHTEST, 
AND 


MOST INTERESTING 
SOCIETY AND DRAMATIC PAPER 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


There will sure to be a rush for Number 1, and as only a Limited 
Edition will be printed you should ask your Newsagent to order you a copy 
at once. 


Every Newsagent and Bookstall Clerk can secure you a copy and 
deliver it to you on the day of publication if ordered at once. 


Otherwise you may have to wait for a Second Edition. 


TRe.FrA T LE ER. 


An Up-to-Date Society Paper. 
Society and the Stage Richly Illustrated Week by Week. 


The Best Printing, the Best Paper, the Best Contents of any Paper of 
its kind. 


Published every Wednesday. Price 6d. 








THE TATLER will te a bright little paper that you will want to keep and bind. 
10 ensure doing this tell your Newsagent to order you the first half a dozen numbers. It is some- 
times difficult to ensure obtaining the first few numbers of a new publication unless ordered beforehand. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS 
OF CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 


THE MAY BOOK. 


Contributed by Sir E. BURNE-JONES, A.R.A.; EGERTON 
CASTLE ; MARIE CORELLI; SARAH GRAND ; 
THOMAS HARDY; Prof. HUBERT HERKOMER, 
R.A.; Sir JOHN MILLAIS, P.R.A,; JOSEPH PEN- 
NELL; Mrs. F. A. STEEL, and many other dis- 
tinguished Artists and Authors. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, from the bust of 
Onslow Ford. 


Compiled by Mrs. ARIA, 


Pott 4to, cloth elegant, 10s. net. 
GRAPHIC.—“ A most. sumptuous and attractive work.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*‘ The purchaser who spends 

a half-sovereign on *The May Book’ will, assuredly, be 
twice blest—he will have supported a most deserving charity, 
and have his money’s worth in value received.” 
MORNING POST.—‘ About the cheapest book of new 
— and art to be purchased anywhere at the present 
me 


NEW VOLUME OF CHARGES AND 
ADDRESSES BY BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
LESSONS FROM WORK. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. D.C.L., 


Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


CHURCH. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH from the 
NORMAN CONQUEST to the ACCHSSION of 
EDWARD I ( 1066-1272). By W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, B.D. F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





EVERSLEY S#RIES,—New Volumes. 
LETTERS of MATTHEW ARNOLD 


(1848-1888) Collected and Arranged by GEORGE 
W. E. RUSSELL. Second and Cheaper Edition. In 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 








VOL VIII. NOW READY. 
THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


AMPHIBIA and REPTILES. By 


HANS GADOW, M.A.F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo, 17s. net. 


DEMOCRACY versus SOCIALISM. 


A Critical Examination of Socialism as a Remedy for 
Social Injustice and an Exposition of the Single Tax 








Doctrine. By MAX HIRSCH (Melbourne). 8vo, 10s, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Contents for JULY. 


aoe PUCK. By the Author of ‘The Enchanter.’ 

haps. 8-10. 

AN UNKNOWN CHAPTER in NAVAL HISTORY. By 
John Leyland. 

The SERVING- MAN in LITERATURE. 

GALLIA DEVOT 

MAIDEN SPRECHES. By Michael Tx 

The PARTING of the WAYS. By A. W. Rea 

A oe VIEW of the NEGRO PROBLEM. By 


H. E. Bel 
The KING of a SEDANGS. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 
post free, lés. 
The JULY Number contains :— 

The “‘ MILLENARY ” of KING ALFRED at WINCHESTER. 
By Louis Dyer. With Reproduction of Thornycroft’s 
Statue of Alfred the Great. 

COLE’S ENGRAVINGS of OLD ENGLISH MASTERS: 
Hampstead Heath Painted by Jobn Constable. 
Engraved on Wood by Timothy Cole. 

The VENEZUKLAN BOUNDARY CONTROVERSY. II. 
The Intervention of the United States. By Grover 
Cleveland. With Map of disputed Territory. 

AN ESCAPE from the CHATEAU DE JOUX. By William 
Girod. Pictures by T. de Thulstrup, and from a Litho- 
graph. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London, 





HURST & BLACKETT'S 
LIS T. 


——e— 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF 
TRAVEL. 


NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
and Frontispiece in Colour, price 21s. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON. 


Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa, 
and of some little-known Regions traversed by the 
Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 and 1900. 


By J. E. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S. 


**Some good illustrations from the author's pencil and 
camera add to the attractiveness of a book which, outside 
its scientific interest, has matter of grave import. for the 
missionary, the administrator, and the would-be investor.’ 

Daily Chronicle. 


NEW NOVEL BY DOROTHEA CONYERS. 


NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BLOOM OR BLIGHT. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS, 
Author of ‘ The Thorn Bit,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY CONSTANCE SMITH. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CORBAN. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH, 
Author of ‘The Repentance of Paul Wentworth,’ &c. 


**Miss Constance Smith’s new novel is finely conceived 
and well executed ; it is written in a sombre vein, and it 
presents one human life in a uniformly mournful aspect. It 
is not a story slightly to glance through, for thus it would 
not be understood at all; it is one to induce thought and 
awaken sympathy. ‘fhe plot is original and excellent, its 
contrasts of character and motive are well worked out, and 
its local colour is attractive.”— World. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE DISHONOUR OF FRANK SCOTT.’ 


NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


POOR ELISABETH. 


By M. HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘ A Self-Denying Ordinance,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 
NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THIS BODY OF DEATH. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul,’ ‘ No Saint,’ &c. 
“In ‘This Body of Death’ the writer is above her own 
average, almost at her best. The characters are very human 
and well handled. They have real hearts and brains, and 
not only grasp but retain the attention of = who 








submit themselves to the romancist’s spell.’”’— Globe 
FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE MOTHER OF 
EMERALDS. 


By the Author of 
: The MYSTERY of a HANSOM CAB,’ &c. 


MR. W. E. NORRIS’ NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


HIS OWN FATHER. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘My Friend Jim,’ ‘ Major and Minor,’ &c. 





HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A 
NEW WRITER. 


BY COMMAND OF 
THE PRINCE. 


BY 


JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 
Six Shillings. 
The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says :—‘‘A splendid 
story of real life...... Mr. Lambe’s narrative powers may be 
compared to those of the great Hungarian novelist Maurus 


Jé6kai. Those who read this fascinating book will look 
forward to another novel from the same talented writer.’ 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 63. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“‘ With such a theme 
as Mr. Lambe had selected the danger was that he might 
spoil it by over-elaboration. He has skilfully avoided this 
pitfall, and has produced a pow! erful novel...... He holds the 
reader’s attention to the end.’ 

The EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS says:—“A 
volume which, despite its sadness, far exceeds in fascinating 
interest an ordinary novel. Indeed it may _fairly be said 
that in some respects Mr. Lambe’s work is unique. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—‘‘The result is 
highly impressive. Apart from the strong personal interest 
of the tale, it is curiously attractive by reason of its 
picturesque qualities and literary form.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE, 6s. 


The MANCHESTER COURIER says :—“ As enthralling 
as one of the romances of Mr. Anthony Hope or Mr. Stanley 
Weyman.”’ 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ As readable and exciting as a 
work fictitious out-and-out.” 

TO-DAY says:— “A _ historical drama of absorbing 
interest.” 





RENAISSANCE ' TYPES. By William 


SAMUEL LILLY, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Cloth gilt, 16s. 


The HEART of the EMPIRE: Dis- 


cussions of Problems of Modern City Life in England. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 





PAUL BOURGET’S NEW NOVEL. 


The DISCIPLE. By the Author of 


‘Outre: Mer,’ ” &e. Cloth, 6s. 
A NEW BOOK BY LOUIS BECKE. 


TESSA. The Trader’s Wife. By the 
Author of ‘By Reef and Palm,’ &c. (‘Popular Copyright 
Novels Series.”) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MAKERS of the NINETEENTH 
"CENTURY. By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG. Cloth, 3s. 64. net. 
A WELSH CROCKETT. 


JOHN JONES, CURATE. By 


GWENDOLEN PRYCE. "(Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.’ ”) 6s. 
YESTERRE: the Romance of a Life. 
_By' “ VARTENIE. ” Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. : 
A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


A FALSE POSITION. By A. M. 


__ MONRO. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
; GEORGE MOORE'S GREAT NOVEL, 


SISTER TERESA, will be published 


on JULY 8, in ‘‘ Unwin's Green Cloth Library ’’; and a SIXPENNY 
EDITION of EVELYN INNES, by the SAME AUTHOR, will be 
ready at the END OF THIS MONTH. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
1. The GODS, SOME MORTALS, and 


LORD WICKENHAM. By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


2. ANOTHER. ENGLISHWOMAN’S 


‘LOVE-LETTERS. By BARR 
3. The I LETTERS of HER MOTHER 


‘a. 4 each ; paper, 1s. each. 


NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
EBEN HOLDEN. By Irving Bacheller. 
EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By Robert 


BUCHANAN, 




















London: 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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A Year in China, 1899-1900. By Clive 

Bigham, C.M.G. (Macmillan & Co.) 

As the Chinese See Us. By Thomas G. Selby. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

‘A YEAR IN Curva’ possesses all the elements 
of a good book of travel. Mr. Bigham 
journeyed over vast tracts of little-known 
country; he met with the accidents the 
adventurous desire; he was witness of a 
political revolution; he took part in a 
campaign which meant more than usual 
danger and difficulty; and he writes in a 
bright and agreeable style. A post as 
honorary attaché at the Legation at Peking 
was the inducement which led him to enter 
the Flowery Land; but whatever that office 
may mean, it fortunately did not entail his 
constant presence at the capital, but left 
him free to follow his own fancy in his 
movements. 

On landing at Hong Kong his first object 
seems to have been to discover the most cir- 
cuitous route by which he could reach 
Peking. Hebegan by sight-seeing at Canton, 
whither he went attached to the staff of Sir 
Henry Blake, the able and active Governor 
of Hong Kong, who had found it necessary 
to expostulate with the Viceroy on the spot 
on the attitude of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lately ceded territory of 
Kowloon. But his serious travels began 
when he started overland to Hankow 
on the Yangtsze Kiang. On this journey 
—a matter of 1,100 miles, which he 
traversed in twenty-four days—he passed 
through several provinces which bear an 
evil repute for hostility to foreigners. For- 
tunately he escaped all annoyance, with the 
exception of hearing the well-known cry of 
‘Fan kwai!”’ and probably his immunity 
from attack on this and other journeys 
was greatly due to his cheery optimism and 
ready resource, of which these pages offer 
abundant evidence. 

At Hankow he first met with signs of 
enlightenment and progress in China. 
Thanks to the wise and patriotic action of 





the Viceroy Chang Chih - tung, a military 
college has been established in the native 
city, an iron foundry and an arsenal have 
been brought into being, and a mint ‘‘ with 
modern apparatus, turning out silver dollars 
and smaller coins, which have become 
deservedly popular in the province,’ has 
been founded. The same wise policy which 
has induced Chang to adopt these and other 
innovations has lately led him effectually to 
use his powerful influence in opposition to 
the subversive schemes of the Boxers and 
their patroness the Dowager Empress. To 
him more than to any one during the late 
crisis has been due the preservation of peace 
throughout the central and southern pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

From Hankow Mr. Bigham continued his 
journey overland to Peking, ‘‘ travelling in 
a chair or on horseback myself,’’ he tells us, 
‘‘and my baggage in three cumbrous native 
wheelbarrows. These machines,’ he adds, 
‘are harnessed to one coolie in front and 
pushed by another behind, and bump over 
the primitive roads slowly and ponderously, 
making a dreadful noise.” On his way he 
passed through Kajiféng Fu, a city which it 
has lately been suggested should form the 
new capital of the empire, and so on to the 
bank of the Yellow River. With some 
difficulty he procured a boat to carry him to 
the opposite shore, and was towed over by 
men who waded knee-deep through the 
shallow water of the wide but useless stream. 
Without adventure he reached Tientsin, 
which played so conspicuous a part in the 
recent campaign, but which even at the time 
of Mr. Bigham’s visit had all the appearance 
of being ‘‘one of the most thriving places 
in the empire.” Of Peking, which was his 
temporary destination, he has little that is 
good to say. He found foreigners every- 
where unpopular, their rights and privileges 
restricted within the narrowest limits, and 
the officials obstinately obstructive. Social 
intercourse between foreigners and natives 
was entirely unknown, and “ no Chinaman, 
whether an official or a private person, who 
is worth knowing will frequent the house 
of a ‘foreign devil ’—let alone a Legation.” 
The society of the capital had therefore few 
attractions for Mr. Bigham, and it was evi- 
dently with some pleasure that he received 
orders to proceed to Manchuria. What the 
particular object of this journey was we 
are not told, but it furnished a good and 
sufficient excuse for visiting Niu-chwang, 
Vladivostock, and Korea. This last country 
he found in its usually pitiable condition ; 
the people down-trodden, listless, and sur- 
passingly dirty, with no energy or enter- 
prise left in them, and ‘‘ possessing neither 
literature [?] nor art.” And yet the ancestors 
of this people accomplished what no other 
natives of Eastern Asia have even attempted. 
They invented an alphabet; and though, 
owing to the predominating influence of 
China, the greater part of the current litera- 
ture has been published in Chinese, the 
books read by the people were, and still 
are, printed in Korean letters. 

After a cursory stay in Japan, Mr. Bigham 
again explored the Yangtsze, ascended the 
rapids, travelled through a considerable 
portion of Szech’uan, visited Sian Fu, the 
present seat of Government, and reached 
Tientsin just in time to find that the Boxer 
movement, of which he had recognized no 





trace on his travels in the interior, had 
sprung into prominence, and that the route 
to Peking was blocked by a mixed force of 
Boxer and imperial troops. The advance 
of Admiral Seymour’s force for the relief 
of Peking offered to Mr. Bigham a form of 
excitement which it was impossible to 
resist. In response to his application the 
Admiral gave him an appointment on his 
staff, and he was thus enabled to take part 
in some of the hardest fighting of the 
campaign. Asis well known, the expedition 
failed to reach Peking, and had to fight its 
way back to Tientsin in the face of over- 
whelming numbers. The force was away 
from Tientsin seventeen days, on fourteen of 
which it was engaged in hard fighting, and 
suffered casualties which were in pro- 
portion more numerous than those which 
befell our troops at Ladysmith. 

The condition of Peking after the siege 
was not such as to entice Mr. Bigham back 
to that capital, and he therefore made up 
his mind to return at once to Europe by 
way of Manchuria and Ciberia. Over the 
cruelties perpetrated by the Russians during 
the recent campaign in the former country he 
discreetly draws a diplomatic veil, and barely 
refers to the crowning atrocity of the massacre 
at Blagovestchensk. But he says enough to 
show that the accounts of these events 
which reached Europe were not exaggerated. 
Here Mr. Bigham takes leave of his readers, 
and we put down his book with regret. It 
is a bright record of varied, interesting, and 
exciting journeys. 

Mr. Selby’s wo: is evidently based upon 
a ripe experience. It shows that he is 
familiar with the views on politics and 
literature which are professed by the 
officials and scholars of China, and he 
gives expression to them in a clear and 
forcible manner. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that he has chosen to put forth the 
opinions which he champions in the form 
of dialogues between foreign and native 
disputants. Such an arrangement inevit- 
ably suggests unreality, and we feel that, 
however convincing A’s argument on any 
subject may be, B has a full and crushing 
answer to it on the next page. This is the 
difficulty with which Mr. Selby hastocontend, 
and to some extent he has been successful. 

The topics of discussion are naturally 
those which have been most prominently 
in dispute during the recent crisis. Pundit 
Tung, for instance, expounds to Vice-Consul 
West the antipathies which exist between 
East and West. With somewhat scant 
courtesy he explains that his countrymen 
have made the mistake of confounding 
Europeans with the barbarous tribes on the 
frontiers of China, and have been in the 
habit of applying the slighting references 
to these people found in the classics to 
foreigners generally. The answer to his 
plea is obvious; and the contention that 
Western civilization is so different from that 
possessed by the Chinese 
‘*that the ignorant look upon it as the product 
of magic, akin to that of the Taoists, and the 
less ignorant as an abormal development of 
the sense faculties which have been trained at 
the expense of the moral,” 
may be disposed of with equal ease. Com- 
plaints are, of course, made that foreigners 
do not render homage to the literature of 
which Chinamen are so proud, and that 
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scholars ‘‘ who are honoured as princes in 
their own neighbourhoods are flounced and 
chivied and shouted at by yourcountrymen as 
though they were mere coolies.” When these 
’ Confucian scholars have learnt to recognize 
that there are literatures worthy of the name 
besides their own, and have ceased to stir 
up class hatred and to prompt the murder 
of helpless men, women, and children, it 
will be time for them to ask for considera- 
tion at the hands of Europeans. 

The social habits of foreigners and 
Chinese are discussed at length, and the 
well-worn retorts to the arguments against 
foot-binding and other disabilities to which 
the women of China are subjected are duly 
produced. To Mr. Vice - Consul West’s 
remark on the evils arising from the com- 
plete separation of the sexes his inter- 
locutor not inaptly replies that 
‘*in the more important settlements there are 
clubs at which foreigners meet each other, and 
they seem to find men’s company satisfying, for 
they spend much time together, even when their 
families are within easy reach.” 

And the same authority is of opinion that 
**foot-binding may be as wanting in pitiful- 
ness [sic] as you assert, yet we think it better 
than the promiscuous dancing of under-dressed 
women which is practised at some of the Lega- 
tions and Consulates, as well as in the merchants’ 
*hongs.’” 

The indiscretions of missionaries are 
largely dwelt upon, and there can be no 
doubt that much evil has been done by the 
want of tact displayed by individual members 
of the missionary body. Wisdom is not a 
quality possessed by all, but if the recent 
war in the north of the country proves any- 
thing, it proves that the influence of the 
missionaries has had the effect of elevat- 
ing the character and developing all the 
higher qualities of countless thousands of 
the people. If steadfast devotion to duty, 
cool courage, and unflinching faith in the 
face of persecution are virtues to be sought 
after, then the Christian converts are to be 
congratulated on having acquired them at 
the hands of their foreign instructors. These 
points Mr. Selby brings out well and clearly, 
and we only wish that he had adopted the 
plain, straightforward method of expressing 
them, instead of putting up a series of 
ninepins merely to have the pleasure of 
knocking them down. 








Government or Human Evolution: Individualism 
and Collectivism. By Edmond Kelly. 
(Longmans & Oo.) 


As a lecturer on municipal government at 
Columbia University, Mr. Kelly seems to 
have moved in the same way in which he 
expects collectivism to come, ‘by imper- 
ceptible steps,” from the American individu- 
alistic attitude to one of Fabian collectivism. 
He seems to have helped to organize the 
Social Reform Club of New York for the 
purpose of 

‘rescuing the leaders of Trade Unions from 
what then seemed to be the manifest errors of 
Collectivism. A very few months of this social 
contact, however, persuaded some of us that 
we had caught a Tartar.” 


Mr. Kelly’s present attitude leads him tem- 
perately to set forth the collectivist ideal, “in 
order to silence the contention that it is 
altogether ridiculous.” He thinks, however, 





‘*that no reasonable collectivist proposes to 
introduce a complete collectivist system suddenly 
upon the State. Of the many reasons against 
such an attempt the principal one, perhaps, is 
that the existing generation is totally unfit for 
i The principal aim of this book is to 
destroy the doctrine of Herbert Spencer that 
there are sound scientific, economic, or political 
grounds for reducing government to the least 
possible.” 

Such is Mr. Kelly’s aim, and it must be 
admitted that he works up to it with pains- 
taking skill, although without brilliancy, 
and without telling us much that we did not 
know before. He is now inclined to find 
individualism best represented in the habits 
of the carnivora, and points out at unneces- 
sary length, and with language perhaps 
unduly philosophical, the difficulty of taking 
away a tiger’s tigress or a dog’s bone. In 
contrast with the habits of the carnivora, our 
author calls attention to the degree in which 
and the means by which individualistic 
jealousy has been eliminated from the habits 
of the ants and bees. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we fear, and Mr. Kelly admits, that if 
the choice is between being a tiger and being 
an ant, many of our readers will continue 
at present to be unregenerate enough to 
prefer the earlier—if it be earlier—phase. 
In his elaborate survey of the habits of 
various well-known members of creation, we 
can hardly admit to Mr. Kelly that man 
alone in any considerable degree possesses 
the quality of self-control. There is nothing 
more interesting to admirers of cats than the 
degree in which self-control is exhibited by 
many members of the tamed feline species, 
and nothing pleasanter to dog-lovers than 
the constant exhibitions of the degree in 
which self-control can be developed among 
dogs, by affection rather than by fear. 
Mr. Kelly, like all American philosophers, 
has a certain not unnatural dislike for politi- 
cians, although he explains with amiability 
the weaknesses of Tammany Hall. ‘‘ While 
the ants,” he thinks, 

‘*have eliminated all individuals possessing 
selfish or anti-social qualities, human society 
has delivered over all that part of humanity 
which possesses social qualities into the hands 
of the few who possess the anti-social...... The 
main tendency is to put government in the 
hands of the selfish.” 

When he began to write he even con- 
demned the existing government of British 
cities, and described on his first page their 
municipal enterprise as having “ resulted in 
extravagance and discontent”; while in the 
United States he thought that trusts had 
prepared the country for collectivism, 
although the temporary 

‘* obstacle to municipal ownership in the United 
States is bad government ; and the combination 
of allied industries into powerful trusts intro- 
duces a new motive for corruption in politics 
which tends to make bad government worse.” 
Later, however, he—evidently writing or 
lecturing slowly—came to modify his view, 
as he indeed admits. 

Although the book is on the whole heavy 
writing, it is not without occasional signs 
of humour :— 

‘*When an English gentleman says there is 
more freedom in England than in any country 
in the world, he means not necessarily that men 
are more free in England than elsewhere, but 
that it is in England that he himself finds least 
restraint on his actions...... If he is in the enjoy- 
ment of a sufficient income, he is practically 








free to do what he wants to do, and this is what 


he calls being free. The unemployed British 
workingman, however, does not enjoy the same 
freedom...... Under these conditions the attitude 
of the British gentleman towards the liberty 
enjoyed in England is likely to be different from 
that of the unemployed.” 

One of the greatest dangers of municipal 
Socialism lies in a certain disinclination to 
pay high salaries, and the writer uses words 
of wisdom in pointing out this danger :— 

‘One of the dangerous notions regarding 
government which prevail amongst workingmen 
is that the work of government is easy, requires 
no education, no special experience, and can be 
trusted as well to the workingman as to the 
millionaire. Perhaps in one sense this might 
be true ; perhaps the millionaire might be as 
little fitted to govern a collectivist State as a 
workingman ; but one thing is certain: the 
task of managing the collectivist State would 
be one of stupendous magnitude, requiring 
consummate skill, consummate judgment, and 
encyclopedic information. The difficulties 
attending the management of a collectivist 
State will be referred to more at length later 
on. In this context attention will only be 
directed to the fact that so long as the un- 
wealthy majority is possessed by the idea that 
the difficult task of government can be intrusted 
with indifference to the ignorant as well as to 
the educated, all experiments at collectivism 
initiated by them are likely to end in failure. 
The workingmen are no more to be blamed for 
this widespread conviction than the rich are to 
be blamed for their equally widespread igno- 
rance.” 

Mr. Kelly appears to be adevout Christian, 
and his book has a substratum of Christian 
Socialism, and contains many attempts to 
show that the Churches have lost Christianity 
in 
“the attempt to reconcile the teaching of 
Christ with the competitive system...... No 
Christian can entertain a doubt as to the 
religious desirability of collectivism. He may 
doubt its practicability ; but that collectivism 
is the only form of government consistent with 
the Sermon on the Mount cannot be denied. 
Commercialism makes Christian life impossible ; 
the attempt to reconcile them can lead to but a 
single result,—hypocrisy...... At any moment 
the pressure may come, and then it is ‘ Every 
man for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most.’ ” 

It will be seen that the book will not set 
the Thames on fire, but that it forms a 
moderate and reasonable statement of Fabian 
views, unillumined by the poetry of M. 
Jaurés or the wit of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 








By L. Petit de Julleville. 


Joan of Are. 
(Duck- 


Translated by Hester Davenport. 

worth & Co.) 
Tue life of Jeanne d’Arc by M. L. Petit 
de Julleville avoids many errors. It is not 
sentimental, it is not picturesque, it is 
written with candour, and certainly it does 
not exaggerate the merits of the heroine. 
The English reader will get a fair, if 
rather a faint idea of Jeanne from the 
brief volume of 184 pages. The trans- 
lation by Miss Davenport is good, but 
there are a few misprints in quotations from 
the French. The author does not go into the 
perplexed psychology of the visions and 
voices, as does the Comte de Bourbon- 
Ligniéres, whose book (1894) is now a little 
out of date on the scientific aspect of the 
matter. Nor does the author touch on the 
process for Jeanne’s canonization, in which 
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the ‘‘ Advocatus Diaboli” certainly did his 
best, as was his distasteful duty, but to no 
avail. (See P. Pie de Langogne, ‘ Jeanne 
d’Are devant la Congrégation des Rites,’ 
1894.) A primary object of M. de Julle- 
ville is to prove Jeanne really French, not 
a Lorrainer. Her freedom from the super- 
stition of the day is also demonstrated; she 
was much less superstitious than her judges. 
She promised and performed ‘‘ marvels,” 
not ‘‘ miracles.’ As to ‘the king’s secret ”’ 
which she revealed, the author quotes an 
anonymous abbreviator of the Procés, about 
1500. What we know really rests on a 
work of Pierre Sala (1516). In 1480 he had 
known Boisy, who received the story from 
Charles VII. himself. The king used his 
knowledge in 1439 to unmask the false 
Pucelle, who of course did not know the 
secret. The Maid’s refusal to tell her judges 
the story ended in her invention of a harm- 
less and transparent allegory, which, if 
it is regarded as a falsehood, is almost 
the only speck on her reputation. But 
even the Advocatus Diaboli could make 
nothing out of this for his purpose. Her 
prophecy about her arrow wound under 
Orleans has the unique merit of written 
record weeks before the event (p. 32). 
M. de Julleville finds it ‘‘ incomprehensible ”’ 
that the English did not oppose Jeanne’s 
large convoy of provisions for Orleans 
(p. 38). The fact is intelligible enough. 
England had not the men for a strict in- 
vestment. They were locked up in their 
forts. Three reinforcements—horse, foot, 
and a convoy of swine—had entered unop- 
posed a day or two before Jeanne came in. 
To tell the truth, the siege was one of mere 
prestige; only audacity was needed on the 
side of France, and Jeanne supplied the 
audacity. This appears to be proved by the 
excellent book on the English army by M. 
Boucher de Molandon (1892, ef. pp. 156-8). 

M. de Julleville has little space for 
military criticism, and is, we think, 
hardly just to the Duc d’Alencon, who 
was ready to make a second attack on 
Paris, a scheme defeated by the king and 
the politicians. About them and their fatal 
cowardice or jealousy he has no illusions, 
and justly dismisses the mere hearsay 
defence of them in the jottings of Morosini 
at Venice. As to what Jeanne considered 
the limit of her mission, he rather leans to 
the view that it ended at Rheims. We do 
not think that this was her own opinion; 
she wished that she could go home to her 
parents, but her sense of duty forbade. The 
“cage” in which she was kept at Rouen 
was nothing unusual. Women of very little 
importance were caged by Edward I. and 
in France by the English, as appears in 
‘Les Miracles de Madame Sainte Kathérine 
de Fierbois,’ a contemporary record. As to 
Jeanne’s ‘‘abjuration,” M. de Julleville 
reduces it to its true value or want of value. 
He is perhaps rather too lenient to the 
makers oftheaccountof the Procés. A broken 
line or two survive in the original French, 
and are absent in the Latin. They seem to 
prove that Jeanne was willing to submit 
ker case to the Church, though not to a 
packed gang of professed enemies. One 
very odd point, the Maid’s statement that 
the king and others shared her experiences 
of voices or visions, is not noticed. We 
only know one case in which such a claim 





was made. As to the Rehabilitation, M. 
de Julleville truly says, “it adds nothing 
to the victim’s glory, and the honour of 
France stood in greater need of it than the 
honour of Jeanne d’Arc.” She ‘came to 
her own, and her own received her not.” 
The record of the Rehabilitation, however, 
adds many intimate anecdotes of Jeanne to 
our knowledge, and proves her to have been 
the most winning of girls as well as the 
greatest of heroines. M. de Julleville justly 
condemns the artists who, from an age in 
which many friends of the Maid were alive, 
have represented her with long, flowing, 
golden locks. In fact, her hair was black 
and cut close en ronde. There are more 
copious and more interesting histories of 
the Maid, but perhaps there is none more 
candid and more free from vague specula- 
tion than this. It is on the military side 
that the results of extreme conciseness are 
most to be regretted. 








Kirkwall in the Orkneys. By B. H. Hossack. 
(Kirkwall, Peace & Son.) 


Heng, in a substantial, closely printed volume 
of nearly 500 pages, we have one of those 
valuable local histories the preparation of 
which is becoming one of the industries 
of modern Scotland. It is none the less im- 
portant and useful because its author has no 
literary pretensions and practically no know- 
ledge of literary technique. The reader can 
hardly help wishing, indeed, as he plods 
through Mr. Hossack’s matter-of-fact pages, 
split up into irritatingly small paragraphs, 
that some of Macaulay’s animation could 
have been infused into them. Even Hill 
Burton is roused by the contemplation of 
the cathedral at Kirkwall into enthusiasm 
and bourgeois eloquence :— 

‘‘ After having stood for nearly 700 years, it 
still remains pre-eminent both in dignity and 
beauty over all the architectural productions 
which the fingers of civilisation and science 
have reared around it; and even the traveller 
from the central districts of the mighty empire 
to which the far isle of Pomona is now attached, 
looking with admiring wonder on its lofty piers 
of strong and symmetrical arches and its 
richly mullioned windows, must admit that 
old St. Magnus is matched by very few of the 
ecclesiastical edifices of our great cities, and 
those few are also ancient.” 

When Mr. Hossack came to deal with the 
bishop’s palace he might, had he been 
endowed with Stevenson’s insight into the 
tragedy and irony of life, have made a 
modern saga of the last days of King Haco 
after he retired into winter quarters from 
his defeat at Largs ‘‘ with such men as dined 
at his board,” and of the consolation for his 
death when 
‘‘went all folk to see the body, and it was 
fair and blooming and the face was fair in hue 
as in living men. There was great solace of 
the grief of all there to see their departed king 
so richly dight.” 

But Mr. Hossack must be taken at his 
own valuation and judged by his own 
methods. His object has been 

‘*to keep alive the memories of some of the 
people whose names are associated with the 
history of our ancient Burgh and who have left 
in its records a local reputation,” 

and he has attained it by means of 
a house-to-house visitation. With the 
help of ‘the authenticated gossip of 





two centuries ago,” hidden in family 
apers, Town Oouncil minutes, Kirk 
ession records, Sheriff Court books, 
records of sasine, and private diaries, he 
has, though compelled, as he almost apolo- 
getically says, to ‘chronicle very small beer 
indeed,’ supplied a valuable supplement 
to standard works on the Orkneys and Kirk- 
wall, such as those of Tudor and Dryden. 

But Mr. Hossack’s work is mainly valuable 
for the sidelights it throws on Scottish his- 
tory. It shows how effective was the mili- 
tary occupation of Scotland by Cromwell, 
and how valuable the Roundheads were as 
civilizing agents :— 

‘*Cromwell’s soldiers, while in Orkney, are 
credited with having given the natives valuable 
lessons in gardening and in the mechanical arts, 
especially in the cultivation of cabbage and in 
the construction of locks. These men were 
perfectly willing to teach the people of Kirkwall 
all they themselves knew of horticulture, or of 
anything else, and the ‘ reign of the saints’ while 
it lasted was the most beneficent rule Orkney had 
enjoyed since the days of Bishop Reid...... It is 
a very remarkable fact that Cromwell’s so-called 
fanatical saints spared all the old carved work 
of the Cathedral...... After the Restoration some 
of them settled in the town. Sergeant Emmer- 
son became Deacon of the Corporation of Shoe- 
makers, and Bailie Harry Erburie built one of 
the finest houses that has ever adorned Broad 
Street.” 

Thomas Brown, a notary public in Kirk- 
wall during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, kept a diary, a fragment of which, 
covering the period between January 16th, 
1675, and May 25th, 1693, is still in exist- 
ence. It corrects the popular view of a 
familiar incident in the story of Argyle’s 
ill-fated expedition to Scotland :— 


‘*Macaulay says, ‘The voyage was prosperous. 
On 6th May the Orkneys were in sight. Argyle 
very unwisely anchored off Kirkwall and allowed 
two of his followers to go on shore there. The 
Bishop ordered them to be arrested. The 
refugees proceeded to hold a long and animated 
debate on this misadventure. Scme were for an 
attack on Kirkwall. Some were for proceeding 
without delay to Argyleshire. At last the Earl 
seized some gentlemen who lived near the coast 
of the island, and proposed to the Bishop an 
exchange of prisoners. The Bishop returned 
no answer, and the fleet, after losing three days, 
sailed away.’ Under date 6th May, 1685, Brown 
writes, ‘Wednesday at night, Two of Argyle’s 
Servaunts, the ane called Mr, William Blacketter 
and the other Mr. William Spence, came from off 
a great vessel of his, and landed at Smockgrow 
and from thence to Kirkwall the said night, 
and being known that they were servants to a 
Rebel, they wes, by the magistrates, ordered to 
remain in their quarters as prisoners till further 
orders from the Privy Counsell, and by the 
order of Breckness they were sent out of Kirk- 
wall with a pairty the 29th of the said month 
of May, to S. Margaret’s Hope, to go alongst 
with Skipper Byttie, then bound for Leith.’ 
From this we see that Argyle did not anchor 
off Kirkwall. Where he most probably did 
anchor was Longhope, from which he sent a 
boat to Smoogro in Orphir with his emis- 
saries, The Bishop did not interfere in the 
matter, but very properly left the case to the 
civil authorities. Thomas Brown had to know 
this, as he was Town Clerk. Harry Graham of 
Breckness evidently corresponded with the 
Privy Council.” 

Although the Reformation does not 
seem to have caused profound excitement 
in Kirkwall, Mr. Hossack has much to say 
of Churches and Kirks, of the puritanical 
and inquisitorial tyranny of the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries, which was very 
severe on breaches of the Commandments 
and had no mercy on “notorious women,” 
although ‘everything was made easy for 
the wealthy penitents.” Ministers, of 
course, are very numerous in Mr. Hossack’s 
pages. Perhaps the most interesting is 
the Rev. Andrew Dishington, who in 1768 
was mildly censured by his colleagues of 
the Presbytery of Kirkwall for contracting 
an irregular marriage. Fortunately Sir 
Hew Dalrymple — doubtless the same Sir 
Hew who superseded Sir Arthur Wellesley 
in 1808 in the Peninsula—heard him preach 
in Edinburgh in 1775. He wrote to Sir 
Laurence Dundas, the ecclesiastical patron 
of the Orkneys :— 

**T sent to ask the man of God to honour my 

roof and dine with me. I asked him of his 
country and what not ; I even asked him ff his 
sermons were his own composition, which he 
affirmed they were ; I assured him I believed 
it, for never man had spoken or wrote so well. 
*My name is Dishington,’ said he. ‘Iam an 
assistant to an old minister in the Orkneys, 
who enjoys a fruitful benefice of 50J. a year, 
out of which I am allowed 201. for preaching 
and instructing 1,200 people, who live in two 
separate islands; out of which I pay Il. 5s. to 
the boatman who transports me from the one 
to the other. I should be happy could I 
continue in that terrestrial paradise, but we have 
a great Lord who has many little people solicit- 
ing him for many little things that he can do, 
and that he cannot do, and if my minister dies 
his succession is too great a prize not to raise 
up many powerful rivals to baulk my hopes of 
preferment.’ I asked him if he possessed any 
other wealth. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I married the 
prettiest girl in the island ; she has blessed me 
with three children, and, as we are both young, 
we may expect more. Besides, I am so beloved 
in the island that I have all my peats 
brought home carriage free.’ This is my 
story—now to the prayer of my petition. I 
never before envied you the possession of 
the Orkneys, which I now do only to provide 
for this eloquent, innocent apostle. The sun 
has refused your barren isles his kindly influence 
—do not deprive them of so pleasant a preacher ; 
let not so great a treasure be for ever lost to 
that damned inhospitable country, for I assure 
you, were the Archbishop of Canterbury to hear 
him or to hear of him, he would not do less than 
make him an archdeacon.” 
It is pleasant to read that in 1804 
Mr. Dishington attained the summit of 
his ambition by being translated to 
Stronsay. 

We have not noticed many serious mis- 
takes in Mr. Hossack’s book, although he 
includes a rather long list of errata. It is mis- 
leading to say (p. 1) that “about the year 
429 Pope Celestinus consecrated Palladius 
and sent him to Scotland.” If Celestinus 
sent Palladius anywhere, it was of course 
to Ireland. It is a mistake also to write con- 
cerning the unfortunate Oliver Sinclair who 
commanded the Scottish army at the rout of 
Solway Moss, that his force ‘‘ was scattered 
to the winds by the dashing charge of a 
handful of English horse.” The disaster of 
Solway Moss, which broke the heart of 
James V., was humiliating enough, but the 
Hamilton papers and Wharton dispatches 
have made it clear that Sinclair was defeated 
not by ‘‘a handful of English horse,” but 
by a force of three thousand regular troops 
under the command of Lord Wharton, 
Warden of the Marches. 











Benenden Letters. Edited by Charles Frede- 
rick Hardy. (Dent & Oo.) 


We could wish that we were not con- 
strained to give it as our candid opinion 
that the enthusiasm and research devoted 
to this work are out of all proportion to its 
interest and value. Had the editor been 
dealing with some such precious relic of a 
bygone age as the Paston Letters or 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ we could not have been 
too grateful to him for his historical pre- 
faces or his biographical foot-notes. But 
having before us only ‘‘the private corre- 
spondence of a set of persons who were all 
more or less obscure in their day, and who 
have not become famous by the subsequent 
lapse of a century or thereabouts,” all this 
seems to amount to little more than what 
Mr. Hardy himself calls setomania. It is 
true that he himself in his preface makes 
the intrinsic quality of the letters them- 
selves their main claim on our attention, 
and points to the connecting thread of a 
single long life running through them and 
the portrayal and play of character as evi- 
dences for his contention. But in the first 
place, this thread is sometimes so thin as to 
be well-nigh invisible; and in the second, 
the portrayal of character hardly appears 
to us so vivid as to the editor. 

The most interesting parts of this 
loosely connected collection of correspond- 
ence are the letters of Richard Waite Cox, 
sometime secretary to a small department 
of the Admiralty concerned with sick and 
wounded seamen and prisoners of war. 
They are addressed to his friend William 
Ward of Benenden, near Cranbrook, in 
Kent, the connecting link of the book, and (if 
we suppose him to have been born in 1727) 
a witness to the reigns of the four Georges. 
Cox was a hard-working official and a 
steady friend, and also considered himself 
something of a philosopher. He is rather 
exceptionally well read and a devoted 
playgoer, Shakspeare and Garrick being 
the gods of his adoration. Failing to 
get in to see his idol’s ‘Macbeth,’ he 
consoles himself with a lengthy critical 
dissertation on the description he had 
received of Garrick’s playing in the 
dagger scene. At another time he dis- 
cusses a disputed reading in ‘Lear,’ and 
Shakspearean quotations are imbedded in 
most of his letters. Taking a “jaunt” 
down to Dulwich, he is in raptures over a 
supposed portrait of Jane Shore, and retails 
an anecdote of Shakspeare and ‘Ben 
Johnson”’ erroneously supposed to he 
derived from Edward Alleyn’s papers. In 
communicating to his correspondent the 
news of the death of Ned Shuter, ‘the 
Yorick of our times,” he gives him two of 
the actor’s mots :— 

‘Seeing a little chimney-sweeper’s boy one 
day upon a very tall house, he cried out, ‘See 
Warburton upon Shakespeare!’ This I had 
from the player who was with him when he 
said it; and when Macklin played Macbeth, 
which you must remember made a great noise, 
and was thought to be an ill-judged attempt at 
his time of life, Shuter very shrewdly said behind 
the scenes, from that very play and character :— 


The time has been that, when the brains were out, 
The man would die, and there an end—but now—” 


In politics as such Cox took little or 
no interest, but the affairs of the nation 
interested him both as a man and an 





official. From one in his position reflec- 
tions such as the following on the North 
régime have their significance :— 

‘*T am no politician, and so can say nothing ; 
but I do pretend to be a man of business, and 
so far as that is concerned with the good of the 
nation I can speak to. If ignorance, inattention, 
and want of economy can help us, we are power- 
fully provided for. You would not believe the 
instances in each of these which I could point 
out.” 

This was written in 1779. 

It would have been well had Mr. Hardy 
contented himself with the publication of 
Cox’s letters only, for the rest of the corre- 
spondence is by no means of equal interest 
or animation. Letters of Ward himself in 
his old age, when he took a mysterious 
flight to the Continent, make up the major 
portion. He seems to have become involved 
in some legal difficulties, and had made 
some enemies byhis ardent Liberal opinions 
(which perhaps had something to do with 
his exile); but all the industry of the editor 
is unequal to the complete unravelling of 
the secret of the flitting. 

Sarah Cleveland, Ward’s granddaughter, 
who survived till 1853, left autobiographical 
fragments, some of which, relating to her 
childhood, are not without charm. Of some 
antiquarian interest also is her commentary 
on the song ‘‘ When maidens bleach their 
summer smocks.” She had witnessed the 
process in her childhood at Benenden. 

We confess to some ungratified ‘curiosity 
about the discovery of these letters, as to 
which the editor vouchsafes no information. 
We fear that the audience he appeals to 
will not be large, though natives of the 
county of Kent may be glad to avail them- 
selves of his labours. The editing is, as 
we have said, but too well done. We have 
only once caught Mr. Hardy tripping, when 
he erroneously makes Edmund Phipps 
succeed to the Normanby peerage. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Vicar of St. Luke's. By Sybil Creed. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Turs is less a novel than a minute and pains- 
taking study of the position of the Anglo- 
Catholic party in the Church. The author, 
who evidently regards herself as something 
of a prophet, can hardly expect that her 
close and careful reasoning as expressed in 
the mental struggles of the Rev. Victorian 
Goring will make her book welcome read- 
ing to the ultra High Church Party. The 
vicar of St. Luke’s starts with a gentle 
but profound belief in this party as per- 
sonified in himself. His rude awakening 
to facts when he is upon the point of defy- 
ing his bishop, and his ultimate secession 
to the Church of Rome, are a clever and 
convincing bit of work, as is the sensitive, 
selfless personality of the man himself. His 
romance is slight and unreal, and makes 
little impression upon his career. Meantime 
he is persecuted by a strong Protestant, and 
falls a prey to hysterical female depravity. 
One or two of the characters, notably that 
of Docker, the curate, show a certain grasp 
of humanity. But the book is chiefly im- 
pressive from the earnestness of its purpose, 
and a pamphlet would have served that 
urpose as well, and have been less trouble 

th to write and to read. 
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Chapenga’s White Man. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue versicles of dedication which bid 
“M. H. W.” 
Take this tale of a land 
You love, though you saw it never, 

may be described as the key-note of the 
writer’s message to the reading public. And 
it is a good and healthful message ; a strong, 
vibrant note for a writer to strike ; one more 
worthy of the age we live in than the tinsel 
of manufactured medizvalism or the cloying 
sentimentality of the eternal two men and a 
maid. Chapenga’s white man lives in the 
hot centre of Africa, and recks not of 
imitation love - letters or the pruriency of 
mock ingénues. The story is a plain tale 
from Lake Nyassa, and deals faithfully and 
in a pleasant, workmanlike manner with 
the early life and character of Chapenga, 
whose white man and protector himself was 
uncertain as to whether the boy was “a 
Konde, Wanda, Henga, or something else, 
so called him comprehensively a North- 
ender.”’ A shock - headed, skinny, brown 
boy, with a V-shaped gap in his front 
teeth, and no more than a wisp of calico 
about his ribs, Chapenga meets us as the 
half-starved slave of a ‘‘real bad man,” as 
he would have been called in the West of 
another continent—one Saidi bin Abdalla, a 
third-rate Arab slave-dealer, with something 
of Olive Schreiner’s Bonaparte Blenkins in 
his disposition. But Master Chapenga is 
altogether of another kidney than Waldo of 
the ‘African Farm’—or of anothér liver 
perhaps one should say, to be strictly 
materialistic and in the fashion. The world 
holds many more Chapengas (mischievous, 
mimetic, healthy, barbarous urchins, white, 
black, and brown) than Waldos; and for 
that the world may be devoutly thankful, 
since the Waldos of fiction are even more 
depressing than the Waldos of real life, 
whilst -the Chapengas and all little rap- 
scallions of their sort exasperate and stimu- 
late. ‘Chapenga’s White Man’ is a story 
out of the common rut, and a genuine study 
of a young savage’s development into man- 
hood among the traders and missionaries 
of Equatorial Africa. The author has a 
very good and praiseworthy faculty for 
the portrayal of the human boy under 
certain conditions, but she brings very little 
ability, and that only by fits and starts, to 
the work of putting atmosphere into the 
printed page. Hence, inreading of Chapenga, 
one is forced to remind oneself at intervals 
that the story moves in Central Africa. The 
first forty pages and the last chapter in the 
book are the cream of it—clean, vivid sheets, 
to which Mr. Joseph Conrad might without 
reproach have signed his name. The stagey 
final page and goodly portions of the book’s 
centre remind one of Stevenson’s déte noire, 
the successful Budgett, or again of the 
esteemed author of ‘ Self-Help,’ or even of 
neatly printed narratives prepared for Exeter 
Hall. ‘Chapenga was a bad boy. There 
is no Chapenga now. I want to be good. 
Will you give me a new name, Mzungu?” 
Chapenga himself is so reported. It may 
have been so, but, with a sneaking fondness 
for the youth, the reviewer prefers to doubt 
it. Be it remembered that the shock- 
headed rascal ran away from the arch- 
deacon’s mission school, after playing the 


By A. Werner. 





cherub there (to a harmonium accompani- 
ment) for some little while. As a whole the 
story lacks imaginative force and breadth of 
outlook ; but it is a genuine piece of work, 
and for that reason interesting. 


The Sea hath its Pearls: a Phantasy. By 
Nellie K. Blissett. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Ir is not easy to see why Miss Blissett 
adopted this line from Heine’s beautiful song 
as the title of her ‘“ phantasy,” for the 
woman who seems to be intended to be 
a personification of the cruelty and beauty 
of the sea is not exactly a pearl; she is 
rather a kind of maleficent Undine. We 
cannot commend the author’s attempt to 
combine the modern and the legendary ; 
her story should have been set in the vague 
period of ‘‘once upon atime.” As it is, it 
is not convincing, and is therefore not 
successful, although the situations are 
occasionally managed with ability and the 
proper eerie feeling is at times engendered 

in the reader’s mind. 


The Whirligig. By Mayne Lindsay. (Ward, 
Lock & Co.) 

A score or so of full-page illustrations by 
Mr. Greiffenhagen form the best feature of 
this book. The story is one of exaggerated 
adventures, told in high-faluting style (the 
hero on one occasion “ skipped like a grass- 
hopper and shot a full two feet into the 
air’’), and is an attempt to set the fighting, 
scheming, swaggering life of the Middle 
Ages amid present-day surroundings. 
Boy readers might like the succession of 
exciting contests and hairbreadth escapes, 
but then we doubt if boys would find their 
sympathies enlisted on behalf of a hero who 
‘Sat two-and-forty was a frog of a man, 
clammy to the touch and uninteresting.” 


Christine. By Percy Russell. (Griffiths.) 
Tue heroine of Mr. Percy Russell’s new 
story is the daughter of an ambitious man, 
who devotes himself to money-making that 
she may suddenly blossom out as a ‘‘ queen 
of society.’’ Christine has been brought up 
luxuriously, but without any sense of reli- 
gion; she hears a zealous young curate 
preach (the author treating us to the whole 
sermon), and has awakened within her the 
desire to be an active Christian. How that 
desire was fulfilled, and how the curate 
came to say to her, ‘“‘ Never, my darling! to 
part again! Life of my life! soul of my 
soul! you are mine for time and for 
eternity !”—these things must be read in 
Mr. Russell’s pages by those who think it 
worth while. 

Iulu. By Marie Zimmermann.  (Free- 
mantle. ) 
A HEROINE who is referred to as ‘‘ the young 
wife,” and who invariably speaks of her 
husband as “my spouse,” is not likely to 
introduce the reader into select society. 
But the beautiful Lulu is not content with 
being vulgar. She commits a crime of a 
peculiarly cold-blooded character, and one 
that no girl of her age should have had the 
courage for, and is punished in a manner even 
more repulsive than the crime itself. The 
story is mainly occupied with her “ gentle” 
sister’s ineffectual efforts to prevent Lady 
Astle from running away from her husband. 





Miss Prynne, a meek-spirited lady, ultimately 
consents to defy the law and to marry Sir 
Theodore, once her own lover, whom she 
had wantonly sacrificed to Lulu’s fascina- 
tions. It is difficult to find anything good 
to say for a novel of this kind, but it may 
appeal to those lovers of sensation whose 
taste is not fastidious. 








BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Edited by F. G. Kenyon. (Printed 
by order of the Trustees.)—This volume of 
facsimiles is designed to illustrate the trans- 
mission of the Greek, Latin, and English texts 
of the Bible from early times down to the 
invention of printing. The number of plates 
is twenty-five, beginning with a fragment of a 
Greek papyrus Psalter of the third century, and 
ending with the second Wycliffite Bible, written 
in the fifteenth century. The selection is 
excellent, exhibiting at every turn taste as 
well as scholarship. Several plates are distin- 
guished by characteristic and pleasing illumina- 
tions, and the paleeographical interest is, of 
course, constantly to the fore. The class of 
MSS. known as palimpsests is represented by 
the Codex Nitriensis of the sixth century, 
which contains over the partially obliterated 
Greek text of St. Luke a Syriac treatise of 
Severus of Antioch against Joannes Grammaticus 
of Czesarea. Plate iv., which follows it, repro- 
duces a page of the Codex Purpureus, written 
in gold and silver letters on purple vellum in 
the same century as the palimpsest just men- 
tioned. Plate ii. (cue Codex Alexandrinus) 
exemplifies the uncial Greek writing of the fifth 
century, and plates v.-viii. illustrate the minus- 
cule period of Greek MSS. Plates ix.—xix. deal 
with the history of the Vulgate Latin version, 
so far as there are examples of it at the British 
Museum; and the remaining facsimiles are 
representations of English codices, beginning 
with the Wessex Gospels, of the twelfth century. 
Each plate is accompanied by both a careful 
description and a transcription in ordinary type. 
We inust add that the cost at which this fine 
volume can be obtained is very moderate. The 
expense would no doubt have been considerably 
increased if the colours of some of the originals 
had been reproduced. 

Hebrew-Greek Cairo Genizah Palimpsests from 
the Taylor-Schechter Collection. including a Frag- 
ment of the Twenty-second Psalm according to 
Origen’s Hexapla. Edited for the Syndics of 
the University Press by CO. Taylor, D.D. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—The collections 
of fragments brought to Europe from the vaults 
of the ancient synagogue at Old Cairo are 
interesting from more than one point of view. 
The bulk of the literature thus brought to the 
light of day deals, of course, with matters of 
exclusively Jewish interest; but portions of 
Mohammedan literature are by no means want- 
ing, and here and there the searcher meets 
with pieces of Coptic and even fragments of 
European works. Another point of interest is 
to be found in the palimpsests embodied in 
these collections. Underneath Hebrew writing 
of perhaps the eleventh or twelfth century 
the scrutinizing eye gradually discovers a con- 
tinuous text which is clearly five or six centuries 
older. Mr. F. C. Burkitt was thus about three 
years ago enabled to publish portions of Aquila’s 
version of the two Books of Kings, and Dr. 
Taylor has in the same manner deciphered 
other important fragments of Biblical Greek. 
Besides the Hexaplar portion of Psalm xxii., 
the volume before us contains parts of some 
of Psalms xc.-ciii. in the Greek of Aquila, 
and fragments of the Gospels, the Acts, and of 
the First Epistle of St. Peter. The recovered 
piece of Origen’s Hexapla is, of course, very 
important. Special interest attaches to the 
clause in verse 16 of Psalm xxii. which we are 
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accustomed to translate, ‘‘They pierced my 
hands and my feet,” and Dr. Taylor devotes no 
fewer than eighteen pages to it. The other 
fragments are also dealt with very fully. It 
should be remembered that the editor is a 
very accomplished Hebraist, and therefore able 
to throw light on every part of his subject. 
It is difficult to see, however, why he should 
have printed the original Hebrew of Psalms 
xc., xci., &c., in this volume. The text is not 
given in the MSS. he had before him, and the 
student would have been quite content to 
refer to his Hebrew Bible for the original. 
But fulness of treatment is one of Dr. 
Taylor’s well-known characteristics, and there 
is therefore less surprise at seeing these addi- 
tional pages in the present publication. At 
the end of the volume eleven excellent facsimile 
plates are included, containing the entire texts 
treated in the letterpress. In looking at some of 
the faint Greek letters beneath the later Hebrew 
one learns to appreciate the great difficulty of 
deciphering the fragments, and one can hardly 
help admiring the patience that is needed for 
such a task. 


The Social Life of the Hebrews. By the Rev. 
Edward Day. (Nimmo.)—This is one of the 
two earliest volumes belonging to the ‘“‘ Series 
of Handbooks in Semitics ” which are appearing 
under the general editorship of Prof. James 
Alexander Craig, of the University of Michigan, 
Prof. Sayce’s ‘Babylonians and Assyrians’ 
alone taking precedence of Mr. Day’s work. We 
may say at once that our author fully realizes 
the general object of the series, to state the 
results of recent research ‘‘ in popular scientific 
form.” Mr. Day never commits the error of 
trying to gain the popular ear by anything 
approaching oratorical phraseology. The style 
is throughout simple and crisp, and every 
chapter gives one the impression of a well- 
rounded whole. He is also frank and thorough- 
going. If from the authorities named in the 
introductory chapter the reader may be inclined 
to charge the author with a pronounced pre- 
ference for the works of the higher critics, he 
is told that the surmise is not wrong, for 
‘*the student who seeks to master the social 
life” of the early Hebrews ‘‘without these 
illuminative guides sets himself to a hopeless 
task.” The contents of the book may be un- 
palatable to many, they may be in part 
erroneous, but no one will doubt that the work 
represents an honest and outspoken endeavour 
to popularize a theory which the author has 
made entirely his own. Part I. considers the 
time of the Judges. On some matters the 
information is very scanty, for the simple 
reason that the extant documents, so far as the 
critics consider them trustworthy, are them- 
selves very meagre. The most disappointing 
chapter in this respect is that entitled ‘ In- 
dustry, Trade, and Travel.’ The chapters on 
the clan, the family, the social significance 
of sacrifice, and similar topics are, on the 
other hand, very instructive. If the 
science of archzology and primitive culture 
generally has revealed anything that may be 
considered absolutely certain, it is the positive 
fact that the clan is an earlier institution than 
the family, and moreover that ‘‘matriarchy ” 
lay at the root of the clan formation. Part IT. 
deals with the time of the monarchy. Much 
more sound information is available for this 
period than for the preceding one, and our 
author makes full use of that information. 
Chap. xii., on the ‘Purification of Yahwism,’ 
may perhaps be mentioned as one of the most 
characteristic sections in this part of the book. 
At the end are seven appendices treating on 
the matriarchate, the spirit of Yahweh, the 
Hittites, and other interesting matters. Many 


will read this book with entire approval. 
Others will shake their heads and ask, ‘“‘ What 
new Bible is this?” But the higher criticism 
and the science of archeology ought to be 





brought near to the mind of the layman, and 
Mr. Day has succeeded in doing this. 

A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew, con- 
taining an Elementary Grammar of the Lan- 
guage, with Reading Lessons, Notes on many 
Scripture Passages, and Copious Exercises, Edited 
by Samuel G. Green, D.D. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This is intended as an easy and 
practical introduction to Biblical Hebrew, and 
will no doubt be found useful. It must be 
mentioned, however, that there are in the Hebrew 
exercises a number of mistakes, both consonantal 
and vocal, which might have been removed by 
careful revision. The reading lessons are not 
all taken from Biblical Hebrew, passages from 
Rabbinical writings and other sources being 
included. 


Lady Meux Manuscripts, Nos. 2-5. — The 

Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the 
Life of Hanna (Saint Anne), and the Magical 
Prayers of Aheta Mikael. The Ethiopic Texts 
edited with English Translations, &., by E. A. 
Wallis Budge. With One Hundred and Eleven 
Coloured Plates. (Griggs.)—The public ought 
to be grateful to both Lady Meux and Dr. 
Budge for having been placed in possession of 
so interesting and valuable a work ; for though 
the edition of three hundred copies is intended 
for private circulation only, there will be general 
access to both this and the preceding volume in 
the great libraries where they have no doubt been 
deposited. The long series of highly successful 
coloured reproductions of pictures from the 
original MSS. enable us to obtain a pretty clear 
notion of the religious ideas, legends, and pictorial 
powers of the Abyssinians. The artistic quality 
of the pictures is perhaps best described as 
dubious. It, at any rate, remains to be seen 
whether artists by profession will take any 
notice of them, except as rather amusing speci- 
mens of imitation and crudity combined. Dr. 
Budge himself says of the Abyssinian artist that 
‘*his palaces are the palaces of Southern Europe ; 
his churches are the churches of Constantinople, 
Italy, and Spain; the dress of the Virgin Mary is 
the garb of the European nun; Christ is made to 
wear crown and robes similar to those of the em- 
perors of the East; the angels are the angels of the 
mosaics and frescoes of Italy and Spain ; in short, 
everything which the artist could copy from foreign 
sources he copied.” 
Our author remarks, however, that this absolute 
slavishness of imitation belongs to the earliest 
period mainly, namely, the end of the fourteenth 
century and beginning of the fifteenth, but that 
little by little the persons depicted assume 
the characteristics of the Ethiopian race, and 
that, moreover, the scenery of the pictures is 
‘always Ethiopian, and the animals, birds, 
reptiles, &c., are faithful copies of the crea- 
tures” with which the artist ‘‘ was familiar in 
his daily life.” Dr. Budge’s own province is, 
of course, archeological rather than artistic. 
In a learned introduction on the subject-matter 
of the texts he gives parallels from diverse 
sources to the legends contained therein. From 
his own remarks on the translation we gather 
that the meaning of the Ethiopic has occasion- 
ally remained doubtful. The Abyssinian texts 
themselves are printed at the end. This shows 
that greater importance is to be attached to the 
pictorial reproductions and the general sense of 
the stories than to the Ethiopic edition as such. 
It should also be remarked that the binding of 
both this volume and that of 1898 is a close 
imitation of Abyssinian bindings in material, 
tooling, and tint. It is rather a pity that the 
two volumes are not equal in size, but it appears 
that also in this respect the plan of imitating 
the MSS. has prevailed. 

Triglot Dictionary of Scriptural Representative 
Words in Hebrew, Greek, and English. By 
Henry Browne, M.D. (Bagster.)—We cannot 
profess to review this volume seriously, as it 
cannot be recommended either for use in the 
class-room or for private study. But in view of 
the cost which the printing of such a volume 





entails, we must express our surprise that not 
even the most ordinary care appears to have 
been bestowed on the correction of proofs. 
Roughly speaking, we find every third word in 
the Hebrew column hopelessly wrong. The mis- 
takes are clearly due in part only to typographical 
errors, but the removal of these would have 
somewhat improved the look of the whole. The 
main effect produced by the volume is amuse- 
ment, the Hebrew being so very frequently not 
Hebrew at all. 








GARDEN BOOKS. 


IN all the discussion that has taken place as 
to the authorship and purpose of the book 
called Ecclesiastes, we wonder if it has 
occurred to any one to suggest that the book, 
even if not written by Solomon, may yet be 
indirectly due to the Wise King. Every one 
knows the famous text referring to books and 
study, and this gains a new significance when 
we reflect that not only was Solomon by far 
the most voluminous writer of whom the author 
of Ecclesiastes was likely ever to have heard, 
but also that he is specially recorded to have 
spoken ‘‘ of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall’’; in other words, to have 
written about gardening. Now of all forms 
of book-making it certainly seems as if that 
which treats of gardening (including general 
gossip) were the mostendless; at any rate, the 
study of many books on that subject is apt to 
grow to a weariness of the flesh. We may 
leave the further development of this hint, so 
far as the higher criticism is concerned, to be 
dealt with in the proper quarter, confining 
ourselves here to the particular cases which 
led us to the train of thought of which the 
luminous aper¢u above mentioned was the out- 
come. No one, probably, will demur to the 
general assertion of the fact that with lady 
writers especially gardens have formed a 
favourite topic during the last few years. 
Two fresh works on the subject are now before 
us—A Garden Diary, by Miss Emily Lawless 
(Methuen & Co.), and Stray Leaves from a 
Border Garden, by Mrs. Mary Pamela Milne- 
Home (Lane). Both are pleasing books, and 
if either were the first, or even the twenty- 
first, of its kind, no one need have grudged the 
time spent in turning over its pages. Miss 
Lawless (whose use of the full stop is a little 
eccentric) writes :— 

**To be able, with Alphonse Karr, to set forth on 
the five hundred and first tour round one’s garden, 
brimming with expectation, and all the certainty 
of new discovery. To be as thrilled over the alter- 
nations between the nut-tree walk in winter, and 
the alpine heights in summer, as ever the family 
of the Vicar were over those between the blue 
parlour and the brown. These are the things that 
really carry a traveller comfortably forward in an 
easy jog-trot towards his predestined bourne.” 

No doubt; one’s own garden, one’s own nut- 
tree walk, are sources of never-failing interest, 
and, it appears also, of misquotation, since the 
vicar’s bed has become a ‘‘parlour.’’ Even 
if the ‘‘new discovery’’ be not always pre- 
cisely what one might prefer to make; if a 
mole has converted the lawn into a neat model 
of the voleanie district of Central France, or 
the sparrows have removed the flowers from 
all the yellow crocuses, or the mice made an 
early breakfast off the buds of a cherished 
auricula; if, as a rule, the gardener’s plea- 
sures be oftener those of hope and memory 
than those of present fruition; yet will he 
never for long swerve from the confession of a 
true faith, as laid down by the master of all 
who garden: ‘“‘It is the Purest of Humane 
pleasures. It is the greatest Refreshment to 
the Spirits of Man.’’ But a tour, and that on 
paper only, round the five hundred and first 
somebody else’s garden is not the same 
thing. From a horticultural point of view 
it may be said that the only certainty is 
that one will make no new discovery. It is 
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wonderful how similar all the gardening ladies 
are in their tastes. They all grow the same 
things and neglect the same things. Four 
books on gardens have we read in the last six 
months, and in none have we seen any mention 
of Buddleia globosa, the easiest of shrubs to 
grow and one of the most delightful, with its 
tassels of honey-scented orange balls. Perhaps 
fortunately for the reader, however, once in 
her garden, the lady proceeds to discursive 
talk and variety reappears. Thus Miss 
Lawless, whose diary extends from September, 
1899, to September, 1900, strays off to warlike 
matters on the slightest provocation, or diva- 
gates into metaphysics with almost none at all. 
It need hardly be said that, whatever her 
theme, she is always readable. Mrs. Milne- 
Home is a less practised writer, and has not 
mastered the arts of arrangement and com- 
pression. She repeats herself a good deal, 
and rambles somewhat more than is permis- 
sible, even in a book about a garden. Her 
hobby is etymology, which she rides with a 
measure of success not greater than usually 
attends amateur essays in that line. At what 
period of the Latin language woodruff was 
called Matvi sylva we do not know, but that 
those words never meant ‘‘ the mother of the 
wood’’ we can assert with some certainty. 
Nor was there ever, to our knowledge, a Greek 
poet named Athenzeus. On the other hand, 
it is strictly true that ‘‘a kind of drink used 
to be brewed with’’ barley. It is so still; and 
there is a ‘‘small’’ variety, which Mrs. Milne- 
Home chronicles with the best of them. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan has a gift of easy 
brightness which is not ungrateful to reviewers 
at any time, but we think she might have been 
much better employed than in making ‘‘ copy ’’ 
out of a Simla garden and anything else that 
comes handy, as she does in her latest work 
On the Other Side of the Latch (Methuen & Co.). 
**No one should say anything, or even write 
anything probably,’’ we read here, without 
that intimate knowledge which comes of having 
gone over every foot of his garden. This, of 
course, is a prelude to the delightful indolence 
or the cultured insolence which the German 
Elizabeth put into a garden and into fashion. 
It was charming once, but we know it so well 
now, and the surplusage is so thin and so 
very easy, we should think, to write. Of 
course there is much that will be new here 
to those who stay at home—the intrusion of 
monkeys, the different manners and customs 
of Indian servants—and the author says some 
good things here and there. But there are 
long lapses into poor stuff, pretty little ideas 
and musings, fit perhaps for a moment’s talk 
or a smile from the ready listener, but not for 
cold, permanent print. The extent to which 
clever women imitate the successes of the day 
is extraordinary. 








ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


THE catalogue of the noble collection of 
Dante books of which, thanks to the muni- 
ficence of Mr. Willard Fiske, Cornell Univer- 
sity is the proud possessor, is now complete. 
The first part, containing editions of Dante’s 
works, came out in 1898; the second, Works on 
Dante, is before us. Mr. Theodore Koch, the 
University librarian, to whose learning and 
industry is due the successful completion of 
this heroic labour, states that the collection 
comprises nearly seven thousand bound 
volumes, including 460 editions and 303 trans- 
lations. This is pretty stupendous when we 
think that the printed catalogue of Dante 
books in the British Museum (1887) has barely 
one thousand; but when we further learn 
that this vast collection represents the work 
of not more than seven years, our breath is 
fairly taken away. It is true that Mr, Fiske 
has been favoured by fortune in a way not 
often granted to collectors, At Trent, for 


to “fa teacher in an important Trentine 
seminary.’’ The rest of the story may be 
given in his own words :— 

‘Calling upon him, I was supplied with the date 
I wished, after which I was asked to look over a 
shelf or two in his own library, containing, to my 
wonder and delight, several rare North Italian 
gy se ne of the last century which I had thus 

ar fruitlessly sought. When he learned that 1 
intended to deposit my collection in a public library 
in America, the owner kindly consented to part 
with any volumes I might select...... I chanced, 
while in Perugia, to inquire at a bookstall about 
works relating to Dante. An elderly bystander 
turned to me, saying that he himself owned a small 
Dante collection, which he should take pleasure in 
showing me. Repairing with him to his home, 
was taken into a little room, wherein were two or 
three presses filled with Dante literature, including 
nearly every opuscule concerning the poet which 
had been issued in Umbria or thereabout...... Their 
possessor insieted upon my taking them all without 
payment, saying that his own little collection was 
of slight importance compared with the large one 
I was endeavouring to bring together.” 
It is a bit of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ neither 
more nor less. Mr. Fiske’s introductory chap- 
ter, we may say, is excellent reading through- 
out, not the least charm of it being the 
modesty with which he refers to his own 
lion’s share in the labour and expense of 
bringing together this wonderful collection, 
which he represents as the result of ‘‘ my un- 
willingness to refrain from a delectable self- 
indulgence, or, in other words, of my inability 
to evade temptation and free myself from the 
enthralling spell of bibliomania.’’ We hope 
that he may yet obtain the Mantua, the Jesi, 
and both the Naples editions, which it seems 
the collection yet lacks—unless, indeed, the 
appearance of this catalogue is to be taken as 
a sign that Cornell is sated with its good 
fortune. But that is hard to believe. We 
have said nothing of the catalogue itself, nor 
is there much to be said, except that it is 
‘about as good as they make them.’’ To 
read it is of itself almost an education in 
Dante. Mr. Koch refers to a remark made 
many years ago in these columns as though 
he was prepared to find us rather hypercritical 
on the question what books ought to be in- 
cluded in a Dante library. But he will note 
that a bibliography of an author—it was of 
that that we were then writing—is one thing, 
and a library is another. In the latter may 
properly be included any book throwing 
any light on the author, even ‘The Syntax 
and Style of [his] Predecessors’! ‘ Dante’s 
Boodling, and its Influence upon his Work,’ is, 
of course, a perfectly legitimate item. This, 
we may say, is the delectable title of a treatise 
by Mr. Franklin H. Head. Not long ago we 
read of Dante’s “‘ locofocoism.’’ May we soon 
expect a complete translation into American ? 

We have received from Messrs. Hoepli, of 
Milan, L’ Italia Moderna, by Signor Pietro 
Orsi, of Padua University, the English ver- 
sion of which we noticed in August last (A then. 
No. 3799). Why the appearance of the ori- 
ginal was so long deferred does not appear ; 
but the delay has enabled the author to incor- 
porate in his book a record of the crime of last 
July, and generally to expand somewhat the 
chapters dealing with the morerecent history. 
He hasalso added a long bibliographical appen- 
dix, less copious, however, than that giver by 
Mr. Bolton King, of whose name, by the way, 
we are surprised to find no mention among 
recent writers on Italian history. The tale of 
the interference of British ships in order to 
secure an unmolested landing for Garibaldi’s 
men at Marsala in 1860 duly appears, though 
Mr. King pointed out its untruth. From 
which we infer that Signor Orsi, though he 
includes a few English books in his list, either 
is himself unfamiliar with the English tongue, 
or does not care to read the latest works on 
his subject, 








TRANSLATIONS. 


Eyes like the Sea. By Maurus Jékai. Trans- 
lated by R. Nisbet Bain. (Jarrold & Sons.)— 
The novel of Jékai to which Mr. Bain in his 
excellent translation has given the slightly 
modified title of ‘Eyes like the Sea’ is by 
many considered his masterpiece. It isa tale 
of action and adventure, written in a style 
somewhat antiquated in our days, when the 
novelist is more inclined to furnish studies of 
character than to amuse us with entangled 
plots. ‘Eyes like the Sea’ is, however, full of 
dash, and carries the reader on with untiring 
interest. As regards Bessy, the heroine, with 
her five husbands, we are afraid she will be a 
stumbling-block to some English readers. They 
were a miscellaneous lot: one was a cattle-driver, 
and the fifth a Bohemian lieutenant, whom she 
poisoned ; and the last time Jékai is supposed to 
see her is when she is undergoing incarceration. 
This extraordinary heroine is the central figure 
of the story, and is used by the author to intro- 
duce some exciting incidents of the Hungarian 
War of Independence, 1848-9. In fact, the chief 
interest of the book lies in its being more or less 
an autobiography. Jdkai was ‘‘out” in the 
great struggle, and, when the patriots were 
designated for various degrees of punishment, 
escaped by the assistance of his first wife, Rosa 
Laborfalvy, who played the part of a Lady 
Nithsdale to her unfortunate spouse. Thus 
the pictures of the war have a genuine colour- 
ing. Petéfi is introduced, with his wife, the 
foolish Julia Szendrey, who became engaged to 
be married to Horvdth a few months after 
her husband’s death. Certainly three eminent 
poets of the nineteenth century were ill mated : 
Byron, Pushkin, and Petéfi. Jdékai shows him- 
self as great a master as ever in his descriptions 
of scenery, especially of the Délibib or Fata 
Morgana of the Hungarian landscapes, sung so 
faithfully by Petéfi. Mr. Bain is a careful 
translator, and is not to blame for the hideous 
jargon which Jdékai prints for Croatian, 
szlava (!) and other words; this is a piece of 
Hungarian humour. The French still occa- 
sionally treat words phonetically when they 
write English. The historical work of Sir 
Walter Scott on the French revolutionary 
wars (p. 135) must surely be his ‘Life of 
Napoleon.’ On p. 124 the printer has enriched 
the Magyar word szdzat (appeal) with a super- 
fluous o at the end. 


From a Swedish Homestead. By Selma 
Lagerléf. ‘Translated by Jessie Brdchner. 
(Heinemann.)—The present writer, five years 
ago, was the first in England to call attention 
to the merits of the new Swedish novelist, Miss 
Selma Lagerlif, and to predict her success. It 
is always pleasant to have one’s anticipations 
realized, and few modern authors have become 
so popular in a short time as this talented 
lady. Two independent English translations of 
the book with which she took the Swedish 
public by storm nine years ago, ‘Gésta 
Berlings Saga,’ have already appeared, while 
that still more remarkable work ‘ Antikrists 
Mirakler’ came out almost simultaneously 
in Swedish and English. In Germany and 
Denmark she is already a favourite. The present 
volume is a combined version of two indepen- 
dent stories, ‘in Herregairdssiigen’ and ‘ Drott- 
ningar i Kungahiilla,’ and both of them more 
than justify the very high expectations enter- 
tained of Froken Lagerléf by her admirers. 
The very strangeness of her genius is one of its 
chief charms. Her domain lies on the out 
skirts of fairyland, and there is an “ other- 
worldliness,” if the expression may pass, about 
her most real and convincing characters. The 
mysterious borderland between spirit and matter 
wherein dwell the fancies of children, the 
delusions of the insane or semi-sane, and the 
dreams of the fanciful, has no secrets hidden 
from Fréken Lagerléf; she possesses the art 
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poetic force and feeling. The visit of Mistress 
Grief to Munkhyttan is an exquisite piece of 
symbolism, worthy of Hans Andersen at his 
best. Indeed, the naiveté and tenderness of 
this delightful author frequently remind us of 
the great Dane—minus his humour, which is 
strangely absent from these pages. And yet, 
stranger still, we never feel the want of it. We 
do not remember sceing any of Miss Bréchner’s 
work before, but we must heartily congratulate 
her on her excellent translation of a by no 
means easy book. It is a pleasure to have to 
do with so faithful and intelligent an inter- 
preter of genius. And, just because her version 
is so far above the average, we must point out 
a few errors into which she has fallen through 
carelessness or inadvertence, in order that they 
may be corrected in the subsequent editions of 
this delightful book. Of downright stupid 
blunders there are none at all. ‘‘ Comminister,” 
indeed, should be translated curate, not 
‘pastor ”; ‘‘ vidja” is a withe, not a ‘‘ whip”; 
‘*torrt,” as applied to leaves, should be dried, 
not ‘‘ wizened”; ‘‘kyrkoherde” is pastor, not 
*‘rector.” Very occasionally, too, Miss Bréch- 
ner’s English trips ; e.g., ‘‘ waited that it should 
go” for ‘‘ waited for it to go”; ‘* curtseying for 
dogs ” instead of ‘‘ curtseying to dogs.” These, 
however, are but trivial points. But once or 
twice Miss Bréchner garbles her author, and 
this is a more serious matter. Thus, to take 
but a single instance, there is a very pretty 
and characteristic description of an old-fashioned 
bed as follows: ‘‘ Hégt uppe vid taket satt en 
amorin och fillde ned brokiga sparlakan dfver 
henne och nere pa siingstolparne sutta andra 
amoriner och lyfte upp dem i Festoner.” 
‘“‘ High up, near the canopy, sat a cupid and 
lung down parti-coloured curtains over her ; and 
down below, on the bedposts, sat other cupids 
and lifted them up in festoons.” The author’s 
meaning is obvious. The drowsy little girl, 
looking up at the lofty distant canopy of her 
bed, sees a sportive cupid flinging down curtains 
at her from on high, but his fellows below, more 
good-natured, stop them in their fall and hold 
them up in pretty festoons for her delight. Now 
in Miss Bréchner’s version this pretty idea is 
entirely obliterated : ‘‘ At the top sat a cupid 
holding [sic] the brightly coloured hangings, 
and on the posts sat other cupids which held 
them up in festoons.” This is both bald and 
inaccurate, and as unfair to Fréken Lagerlof as 
it is unworthy of the translator. 

Devaytis: a Novel. By Marya Rodziewicz. 
Translated by Count S. C. de Soissons. (Digby 
& Long.)—We are glad to notice the growing 
popularity among us of the modern school of 
Polish novelists. Sienkiewicz, thanks to ‘Quo 
Vadis ?’ and ‘ Fire and Sword,’ is now almost as 
familiar a name to the frequenters of circulating 
libraries as Tolstoi or Jékai ; and, judging from 
the fact that this is the third novel of Marya 
Rodziewicz which has appeared in English 
within the last eighteen months, we may safely 
conclude that she has also caught the reading 
public. If so, both publishers and public are 
to be congratulated. Miss Rodziewicz is cer- 
tainly a great writer—not so great, perhaps, as 
her countrywoman and contemporary, Madame 
Orzeszko, the George Eliot of Poland, yet 
still of sovereign merit and undeniable charm. 
The peasant life of Lithuania is her proper 
field—Lithuania, with its gigantic old forests, 
its vast sluggish rivers, and its sober, slow, 
tenacious, and pensive farmers and hinds; an 
old-world region still unknown to reporters, 
still unspoilt by globe-trotters. To those un- 
acquainted with Polish literature the whole 
atmosphere of this noblestory will be strange, yet 
intensely fascinating. The millennial oak which 
gives its name to the story symbolizes all that 
makes his land dear to the Lithuanian ; and 
the character of the worshipper of that oak, 
the sturdy young hero, who hides such a 
voleanic reserve of strength, moral and physical, 
beneath a placid exterior, is exquisitely drawn. 





Here, too, are the old soldier humourist, the 
favourite comic figure of all the best Polish 
prose and verse ; the faithful old servants and 
housewives ; the crafty, red-bearded Jew ; the 
bright young hoidens, with a plaintive vein 
of melancholy poetry running through their 
gaiety—and every figure is full of life and 
truth. In few modern authors do we find 
sane and healthy realism so happily wedded 
to a noble idealism. Our gratitude to the trans- 
lator for his trouble in rendering a fine work 
accessible to English readers is tempered by a 
regret that he does not understand our language 
a little better. Again and again our enjoyment 
is seriously marred by solecisms and barbarisms, 
and a desolating poverty and inadequacy of 
expression. He has not learnt even yet (and 
to our certain knowledge he has already trans- 
lated half a dozen Polish books into English) 
that the use of the definite article in English 
differs considerably from the French use, and 
more than once we failed to grasp his meaning 
till we consulted the original. It is a smaller 
matter that place and personal names for which 
there are English equivalents are given in what 
purports to be, but is not always, the vernacular. 


The Modern Argonauts. By Madame Eliza 
Orzeszko. Translated from the Polish by Count 
S. ©. de Soissons. (Greening & Co.)—‘ The 
Modern Argonauts’ appeared a short time ago 
in the original Polish in the T'ygodnik Illus- 
trowany, a very popular weekly journal of 
Warsaw. We are glad tosee it in an English 
dress, following so close upon the ‘ Obscure 
Apostle’ by the same clever author. The 
present work deals with the career of a mil- 
lionaire, a man who from small beginnings has 
created for himself a colossal fortune. His life 
is passed in a whirl of excitement. He lives 
unhappily with his wife, who forgets her duty 
to him, and he treats his daughters coldly. 
Finally, the death of one of them seems to bring 
him to a better understanding of the conditions 
of life. His only son Maryan is profligate and 
extravagant, and thus, feeling himself isolated 
from his family, the wretched father commits 
suicide. The pictures drawn of society as it is 
found in the higher Polish circles leave an 
unpleasing impression. We seem to have to do 
with heartless and extravagant puppets. It is 
difficult to imagine a more wearisome person 
than the old rowé Kranicki, who interlards 
his conversation copiously with French. The 
only interesting persons are the  house- 
keeper of Kranicki, whose name is quaintly 
translated ‘‘ Mrs. Clements,” and the English 
governess Miss Mary. The former represents 
the faithful old Polish servant, and the latter is 
the type of English governess which some foreign 
novelists like todraw. She is staunch, but some- 
what priggish. Just as Pushkin drew Miss 
Jackson in the ‘Lady Peasant’ (‘ Barishna- 
Krestianka ’), Madame Orzeszko affords glimpses 
of the ‘‘ Anglican” vicarage where Miss Mary 
was brought up, and the picture is rather an 
ideal one. The influence of the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ is still strong upon continental peoples. 
The translation is good in the main, but we can- 
not see why the Polish word pan should be 
translated ‘‘lord.” ‘* Fokner” on p. 152 is an 
impossible English name, and is simply a result 
of writing phonetically, according to the Polish 
rule, the name of Faulkner in that of the 
firm Morris, Faulkner, Marshall & Co. Pre- 
Raphaelitism and ornamental furniture are 
becoming popular in Poland. The tale is 
interesting ; the only fault to be found is that 
it treats of wealth and the numerous accessories 
of rich merchants with such minuteness that 
our sympathy flags. We get tired of such mag- 
nificent furniture, such abundance of diamonds, 
such heaps of tropical flowers. 


The Countess Cosel: a Romance of History of 
the Times of Augustus the Strong. By Joseph J. 
Kraszewski. Translated and edited by Count 
8. C. de Soissons. (Downey & Co.)—Of the 





312 works, chiefly novels, produced by the Polish 
writer Kraszewski, we believe ‘The Jew’ is 
the only one which up to this time has been 
translated into English. The present story, 
however, has enjoyed great popularity among 
the author’s countrymen, and it has been trans- 
lated into both French and German. Perhaps 
the best thing which Kraszewski has left is his 
story of ‘Jermola the Potter,’ which first ap- 
peared in 1857, anticipating by four years ‘ Silas 
Marner,’ which it greatly resembles. This was 
an extraordinary coincidence, for it is certain 
that the English author was unacquainted with 
the writing of her Polish contemporary. Of 
the present work we may say that it is lively 
and carries the reader along with it. The por- 
traits of Augustus II. and his great rival 
Charles XII. are vigorous, and their supposed 
meeting at Dresden is dramatically conceived ; 
but the Polish king is such a thorough scoundrel 
that we cannot make a hero of him. We grow 
tired of him and his female favourites, and are 
sorry that the Countess Cosel, as she was 
called, should have fallen under his influence. 
The picture of the orgies of her drunken hus- 
band with Augustus and his revellers is repul- 
sive. She is divorced, only to fall into greater 
misery after a brief triumph, and ends her days 
in prison. The poor Pole Zaklika, who loses 
his life for her, is an interesting figure. The 
book is illustrated with portraits, and deals 
with an epoch which is not very familiar to the 
English reader, who probably does not know 
much about Augustus the Strong and his skill 
in twisting horseshoes and bending iron bars, 
as the one preserved in the museum of St. 
Petersburg testifies. It must be confessed 
that Kraszewski had a great deal of skill in 
story-telling. He was aclever man all round, 
and has left some good poetry. Perhaps we 
may remind our readers that by order of the 
German Government he was arrested at Dresden 
on a frivolous charge of treason, and detained 
for some time in the fortress of Magdeburg. 
He died at Geneva, March 19th, 1887. 





NEW BOOKS FROM FRANCE. 


M. JuLes CLARETIE has lately published a 
volume of short tales, through the Biblio- 
théque Charpentier, under the title Le Sang 
Francais. All of them are patriotic; but 
while the first four, under the sub-title Réve, 
are all sentimental, another series, forming a 
second ‘‘ book,’’ under the title Réalité, are to 
our mind likely to be more generally attractive. 
Two of them interest us greatly: one on the 
French attack on Jersey, remembered chiefly 
by the famous picture in the National Gallery, 
and the other on the last battle of the great 
war, in which two famous regiments of Prussian 
cavalry were destroyed by the French light 
cavalry, which, being detached under Grouchy, 
had not fought at Waterloo, The battle of 
Rocquencourt, as it is called, or Versailles, as 
it might be called—for the engagement was 
carried on right through the principal streets 
of Versailles—was not, we think, as would be 
gathered from M. Claretie, confined to the 
cavalry engagement. It was a complete victory 
for the French so far as it went, and, happen- 
ing as it did long after Waterloo, was a some- 
what inconvenient episode to the victors of 
the great campaign. It was consequently 
buried in oblivion, but resuscitated by the 
researches of military historians a few years 
ago. M. Claretie tells his stories admirably, 
and though he is the last man in the world 
who might be expected by his friends to 
become a Jingo military historian, he shows 
in these two stories that he has had within 
him during a mainly peaceable career unex- 
pected capacities for such a task. 

There is much straining after effects of the 
newest French type in Jouets de Paris, by M. 
Paul Leclereq, published in Paris by La 
Librairie de la Madeleine. It is only in a 
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few passages that the author has come up to a 
high level of poetic satire of mankind, based 
mainly upon toys. The statement that the 
poisson d’Avril ‘‘se nourrit des confetti 
tombés dans la riviére’’ pleases us; as does 
an account of jack-in-the-box, which concludes 
the chapter on the devil :— 

“ Souvent aussi, croyant faire une bonne farce, il 
s’enferme lui-méme, pendant de longs mois, dans 
une petite boite carrée. La, il engraisse, il se laisse 
pousser une barbe, des sourcils de poils de lapin, et 
saute, tout 4 coup, au nez d’un enfant. 

“L’enfant le trouve grotesque et au lieu d’avoir 
peur il éclate de rire. 

“Le Diable dégu rentre aussitot dans sa caisse et 
il devient la proie des mites.” 

The volume is not entirely on toys, and con- 
tains towards the end at least one chapter 
which makes it unsuitable for young persons. 

M. Adolphe Brisson publishes, through the 
house of Armand Colin, a fifth series of his 
Portraits Intimes, with an index to the whole 
five volumes, from which we imagine that the 
series is now at anend. The present volume 
contains interviews with and appreciations of 
persons on the whole less known in this 
country than those who were dealt with in the 
second, third, and fourth. Chapters on ex- 
President Kruger, Géréme, and B. Constant, 
the painter, are exceptions. 

Madame Duclaux (Miss A. M. F. Robin- 
son) has reprinted from the Revue de Paris 
some pleasant studies on the Brontés, the 
Brownings, Thackeray, and Rossetti, under the 
title of Grands Ecrivains d’Outre - Manche 
(Paris, Lévy). Of course these articles were 
intended for French readers, and should be 
considered from that point of view. They 
are written in a lively style, and contain 
much acute and sound criticism. Occasionally 
Madame Duclaux, in her desire to interest her 
readers in authors who are imperfectly known 
to them, becomes melodramatic. This is espe- 
cially the case with the article on Rossetti, 
who was by no means so ‘‘ nervose’’ as Madame 
Duclaux would lead her readers to think; but 
to some extent she has been misled by trusting 
W. B. Scott and other autobiographers a little 
too implicitly. As a whole the volume may 
be highly recommended for its lucidity, and 
above all for its strong sympathy with genius. 

M. Fasquelle has sent us from Paris M. 
Maeterlinck’s La Vie des Abeilles, which 
we noticed recently in the English version. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. CHArpMAN & HA. publish Great 
Battles of the World, by the late Mr. Stephen 
Crane, a volume which, except for its two 
American chapters—one on the battle of 
Bunker Hill and one on the campaign of New 
Orleans—is disappointing. While we are on 
the table of contents we may as well state 
that the ‘‘ Leipzig’’ and the ‘‘ Lutzen”’ are 
not the battles of the Napoleonic era, but the 
earlier ones of the same name. Mr. Crane’s 
account of Bunker Hill reminds us painfully 
of the present war. The king’s officers had 
no better reason for their frontal attack 
than they found in the fact that 10,000 
** peasants ’’ were shutting up 5,000 British 
troops. The story of the New Orleans cam- 
paign is one almost forgotten in this country, 
but the defeat of Wellington’s best troops on 
January 8th, 1815, was so complete that the 
Americans lost only 4 killed and 13 wounded, 
while the British loss is stated by Mr. Crane 
(with some exaggeration, we think) at 900 
killed, 1,400 wounded, and 500 prisoners. The 
story of the battles of the Peninsula, as here 
told, is poor stuff as compared with Napier. 
There is no real ground for rewriting the 
battle of Vittoria, and still less for telling 
again that storm of Badajos which supplies 
the theme of perhaps the finest passages of 
Napier. The Portuguese were not such bad 


troops as may be gathered from the chapter on 





Vittoria. Their performances under Field- 
Marshal Lord Beresford were always respect- 
able, and sometimes remarkable. The Duke 
of Wellington was hardly in those days ‘‘ lean, 
sharp-featured,’’ ‘‘ not the typical Englishman 
at aill...... More like the genuine Yankee of 
New England.’’ In his old age, when he 
shrank till he resembled his own son, he was 
like a little ‘‘Yankee’’; but all the best 
portraits of the Duke of Wellington of 1814 
and 1815 represent him as rosy-featured and 
almost plump, 


Messrs. P. S. Kine & Son have sent us The 
Place of Compensation in Temperance Reform, 
by Mr. C. P. Sanger, which is one of the 
studies in economics and political science 
appearing under the auspices of the London 
School of Economies and Political Science. 
The book is exactly what its title implies: a 
general argument on vested rights and com- 
pensation, based on Bentham and Austin; an 
examination of precedents such as slavery and 
army purchase; a discussion of the special 
position of licence-holders, with references to 
South Australian, Victorian, Canadian, and 
New Zealand legislation, and the proposals 
for compensation in this country. The final 
chapters contain a discussion of Lord Peel’s 
Report. The author evidently inclines towards 
compensation, and those who desire to arrive 
at a full view of both sides should study the 
publications of the United Kingdom Alliance on 
the matter. There lies, however, beyond, the 
practical consideration that the strength of 
the licensed-victualler interest in this country 
is so great that no considerable interference 
with it without compensation will be supported 
by the public. This argument does not neces- 
sarily lead to compensation. It may rather 
lead to leaving the subject alone as long as 
public opinion is in the position (conservative 
on the one side, and nebulous upon the other) 
in which it at present stands. 


We welcome After-Dinner Speeches at the 
Lotos Club, arranged by John Elderkin, Chester 
S. Lord, and Horatio N. Fraser (New York, 
Privately printed). The Lotos Club is stated 
in the book before us to have been organized in 
1870. We have an impression, possibly errone- 
ous, that the club is older, and that it enter- 
tained guests from this country at an earlier 
date. But it was not until 1895 that its dinners 
were ruined by the introduction of ‘‘ systematic 
stenographic reports.’’ For most of the 
speeches which are here given we have to rely 
upon less regular reporting, and the speeches 
are but fragments. Such as they are, the 
remnants are in many cases better than the 
complete speeches of later years. But polite- 
ness has led to the inclusion of a number of 
English speeches which are not at all up to 
the American level. The volume opens with 
Kingsley, Froude, and Wilkie Collins; and 
these specimens are so disappointing that they 
may prevent many from continuing to read. 
Happily at p.9 we come to Monckton Milnes ; 
and Lord Houghton admirably represents the 
literature of England in the proper attitude 
for after-dinner speaking in the United States. 
He chafis his auditors with their own ques- 
tions, ‘‘ What do you think of our country? ”’ 
and ‘‘ Do you admire our Constitution ?’’ and 
makes, even in this fragment, a model reply 
to the toast. American after-dinner speaking 
is, however, extraordinarily superior to that 
of the United Kingdom, or indeed of any other 
country; and although the charm of such 
oratory is evanescent, and the reporter almost 
fatal to its perfection, yet, as far as stories 
go, the present volume is full of pleasant 
samples which will allow the reader to 
compare, say, General Horace Porter with 
Senator Chauncey Depew. The present 
American Minister in Paris is famous as 
possessing the largest stock of stories in the 
United States; but his stories are not only 
numerous—they are fresh and good. More- 








over, his little after-dinner hits of his own 
are admirable. Here, for instance, is the dif- 
ference between Parliament and Congress, in 
which the members of the former ‘sit with 
their hats on and cough, while in Congress 
they sit with their hats off and spit.’? Imme- 
diately after drawing this distinction, General 
Horace Porter went on to tell how 

‘*women are naturally opposed toa club, since the 
first woman’s favorite son was killed with one. 
The first woman learned that it was Cain that raised 
a club; the modern woman has discovered that it is 
a club that raises Cain.” 

General Porter’s reminiscences of the war of 
secession are both warlike and interesting. 
Chickens are like horses :— 

‘*You can always tell the age of a chicken by the 
teeth—not the teeth of the chicken, but your own 
teeth,—and some of those chickens were so tough 
that they created the suspicion in our minds that 
they had been hatched from boiled eggs.” 

(The word ‘‘hard’’ has evidently slipped out 
from before the word ‘‘ boiled ’’ in the report.) 
General Porter was once a West Point cadet, 
and both in his early education and by 
his Pennsylvanian surroundings was led to 
study German, with such effect that when he 
went to Germany he was never able to make 
himself understood. At last, on an occasion 
when it was absolutely essential that he should 
gather information at a station as to a train, 
he got up his phrase with unusual care; where- 
upon the chief guard turned apon him and, 
beginning ‘‘Mein Gott im Himmel,’’ asked 
him in broken English what kind of German 
this was that he spoke. Mr. Elihu Root 
pleases us with one story, but that we think 
old, of the man who on his way home at night, 
after twice striking his head against the only 
tree in the town, exclaims, ‘‘ Lost! lost! lost 
in an impenetrable forest!’’ Mr. Wallace 
Randolph, giving his experiences of war, 
describes how he avoided real fever when 
“taken with the ‘shiver de freeze.’ As you cannot 
break up the habits of a lifetime in a minute, I 
drank some brandy and took some quinine, with 
the result that I had no fever whatever ; but I broke 
out and sweated like a nigger under oath in a court. 
The next morning I had no more legs than a 
mermaid.” 

At a dinner to Mr. Chauncey Depew Mr. 
Roswell Flower told of the Dakota farmer who 
‘*built his blizzard fences: he built them four feet 
high and six feet thick, so that when the tornado 
came and the blank thing went over it was two 
feet higher than it was before.” 

There is not much real literature in the 
volume before us, but Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes always, of course, imported a sweet 
literary flavour even into an after-dinner 
speech. At the Lotos Club in 1883 he gave 
his reminiscences of the famous Saturday Club 
of Boston, describing with inimitable charm 
Agassiz, Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, and 
others. Was there ever such a group of men 
gathered together as Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, could produce in the sixties? It 
would be hard, we think, to find in history 
nine or ten associates to run them close. 

Some of the speeches in the volume might 
have been omitted with advantage: for 
instance, one in which Sir Henry Stanley, 
explaining that ‘‘I have always considered 
myself a Republican,’’ goes out of his way to 
couple King Leopold of Belgium with Living- 
stone, and to describe ‘‘the great sacrifices 
they have made to the benighted millions of 
dark Africa.’ 


Mr. THEODORE Cook publishes, through 
Messrs. Virtue & Co., the first volume of a 
magnificently illustrated History of the Eng- 
lish Turf. The present division of the book is 
styled Volume I., Division I., and we are pro- 
mised that the preface and the list of illus- 
trations will appear in the first volume of the 
second division, and that the second division 
will also contain pedigrees of blood stock. 
The entire work is to form three volumes, and 
the only criticism that we have to offer on the 
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execution of the portion which is before us 
is that the volume contains a great number of 
portraits of the heroes and heroines of the 
‘Grammont Memoirs,’ whose connexion with 
the turf is but indirect. When all deduction, 
however, has been made for such pictures, 
there remain a considerable number of most 
interesting plates which are absolutely on the 
subject of the book, and which illustrate 
‘‘the gradual development of the horse in 
England, and of the breeds of other countries, 
so far as they are known to have affected 
English horses.”’ 

In the first part of Mr. Theodore Cook’s 
book there is not much literary allusion, but 
the historical question of the relations of 
Oliver Cromwell to the turf is of course dis- 
cussed. Our author tells us, with regard to 
the famous four-in-hand driving in Hyde Park, 
that ‘‘his horses ran away at the accidental 
explosion of the pistol which he always carried 
about his person.’’ We have seen a circum- 
stantial account, dating from the time, that 
the Lord Protector upset his coach in a 
normal fashion, and that the pistol only went 
off as he was thrown violently to the ground. 
The explosion was the consequence and not 
the cause of the spill. An interesting subject 
will be provided for our contemporary Notes 
and Queries if Mr. Theodore Cook should be 
willing to give us the authorities by the con- 
sideration of which he has been led to his 
particular conclusion. 


Mr. FREDERICK T. JANE publishes, through 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., All 
the World’s Fighting Ships for 1901, being 
the fourth year of issue: a list, with pictures 
and descriptions, immensely improved since 
the first year of issue. At the end there isa 
silhouette index of merchant ships available 
for war purposes, which has been constructed 
with great skill under the sub-editorship of 
Mr. W. A. Bieber, the well-known Cambridge 
University oar. As regards the list of war- 
ships, it must be observed that in a volume of 
such magnitude and complexity there are, of 
course, some errors. In the foreign tongues 
the French proofs appear to have gone un- 
corrected, and there are mistakes in very 
ordinary names, such as that of ‘‘ Babeock & 
Wilcock,’’ which show that even the English 
proofs have not been sufficiently looked over. 
The worst French will be found on p.13 in the 
second column. 


It is a comfort to think that for two genera- 
tions at least the odious term fin de siécle will 
have no place in the technical vocabulary of 
literature. ‘‘ Odious”’ we call it from its associa- 
tions, but ‘‘ insidious’’ might be even a better 
epithet, for it seemed to hint that the decimal 
system, and not the folly or worse of certain 
writers, was in some way responsible for a 
nauseous and demoralizing class of writing, and 
in so far to justify its existence as a neces- 
sary product of the time. As if to afford a 
proof of the inadequacy of this plea, George 
Egerton greets the new century with Rosa 
Amorosa, a set of love-letters from a woman 
toaman. They bear a certain resemblance to 
a similar series which appeared a few months 
ago, and of which the appearance, to judge 
from the ‘‘feline amenities’’ of a short pre- 
liminary note in which their existence is 
recognized, seems to have somewhat perturbed 
George Egerton’s mind. Both ladies, for 
example, are at home in Buckinghamshire; 
both admire Mr. Meredith ; both invent strange 
terms of endearment for their futurs. Here, 
however, it must be owned, the second lady 
can give points to the first. ‘‘ You whimsicality 
in breeches,’ or ‘‘my little golden-tongued 
Chrysostom,’’ aye higher flights in this line 
than any achieved by the ‘ Englishwoman ”’ 
who was the cause of so much entertainment 
about Christmas last, Nor, again, did the 
first lady, though she mixed her eclipses, bring 
primroses and bluebells, crocuses and lilies of 





the valley, into flower at the same season ; nor 
talk about ‘‘ the horrible imaginings of medizeval 
monkish literature.’’ But the real difference 
between the two liesin this: both are mawkish 
and unreal, but the ‘‘ Englishwoman ”’ always 
remembered that she was an honest woman, 
and wrote accordingly. Mr. Grant Richards 
is the publisher. 

Guy Mannering, 2 vols., has appeared in 
the excellent ‘‘ Edinburgh Waverley ”’ which 
Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack are producing. 
The two portraits included exhibit Andrew 
Crosbie, the reputed original of Mr. Pleydell, 
and a head of Scott from a picture by Raeburn 
at Abbotsford which had never before been 
reproduced. This likeness resembles one by 
the same artist of the previous year, which is 
well known, but not particularly happy. Both 
show rather a heavy face, without the smile 
and the brilliant eyes which lit it up to dis- 
tinction. One can well understand that 
only Chantrey caught Scott at his best, and 
that the casual stranger sometimes thought 
his face stupid. 


Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN begins his Rambler 
(Ballantyne Press) with a letter from Johnson 
in Elysium, a pretty exercise in Johnsonese 
by Mr. W. H. Helm. Our comments on Mr. 
Vivian’s prospectus are noticed in the intro- 
duction, to which we may rejoin that Johnson 
did not write briefly in the old ‘ Rambler,’ 
even if he thought he did. He spoke briefly, 
but could seldom resist a Latinism when he 
wrote. Still, we have no desire to pledge 
Mr. Vivian to his ostensible exemplar, since 
Johnson was, to begin with, not a Tory. Let 
him add to the gaiety and honesty of the 
world in any style he pleases. Our other 
criticism Mr. Vivian apparently felt, though 
he does not acknowledge it: he now no longer 
proposes to ‘‘ adorn a literary grace,’’ a some- 
what otiose proceeding. 


Miss CLARA THOMsON’s little biography of 
George Eliot (Kegan Paul & Co.) is a piece 
of judicious, careful writing, but we do not 
think the references to Lewes are satisfactory. 
The bibliography is a useful feature, but more 
should have been made of it. For instance, 
the striking essays on George Eliot in Mr. 
Henry James’s ‘ Partial Portraits’ should have 
been mentioned. 


We have on our table Byeways of Scottish 
Story, by G. Eyre-Todd (Glasgow, Hodge),— 
His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VII,, 
by Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes (Grant Richards),— 
Blackie’s Continental Geography Readers : 
Europe (Blackie),— The Laws of Scientific 
Hand Reading, by W. G. Benham (Putnam),— 
Parlons Francais, by F. Julien (Blackie),— 
The Geographical Journal, Vol. XVI. (Stan- 
ford),—And the Wilderness Blossomed, by A. 
Dexter (Philadelphia, Fisher), — Practical 
Bayonet Fighting, by F. B. Foerster (Gale & 
Polden),—The Millionaire Mystery, by F. Hume 
(Chatto & Windus),—Impertinent Dialogues, 
by C. Hamilton (Simpkin), — The Golden 
Fleece, from the French of Amédée Achard 
(Macqueen),— The Mystery of the Clasped 
Hands, by Guy Boothby (F. V. White), — 
Missie, by Mrs. F. Beames (S.P.C.K.),—The 
Harp of Life, by E, Godfrey (Grant Richards), 
—The Mediterranean Race, by G. Sergi (W. 
Scott),—Report of the Librarian of Congress, 
June, 1900 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office) ,—Photograms of the Year 1900 (Dawbarn 
& Ward),—Roses of Paestum, by E. McCurdy 
(G. Allen),—The Book of the Future Life, 
by P. W. Roose and D. C. Roose (Stock),— 
Kant’s OCosmogony, edited and translated by 
W. Hastie, D.D. (Glasgow, Maclehose),—The 
First Epistle of St. Peter (Greek text), with 
introduction and notes by the Rev. J. Howard 
Masterman (Macmillan),—The Soul of a 
Christian, by F. Granger (Methuen),—Kant 
contra Haeckel, by E. Adickes (Berlin, Reuther 
& Reichard) ,—Die Psalterillustrationim Mittel- 
alter, by J. J. Tikkanen, Vol. I. Part III. 





(Leipzig, Hiersemann),—and Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Le Morte d’Arthur, by Dr. Phil M. 
Schiiler (Strasburg, Singer). Among New 
Editions we have The French Revolution, by 
T. Carlyle (Ward & Lock),—-A Colloquy on 
Ourrency, by Lord Aldenham (Effingham 
Wilson),—Pro Christo et Ecclesia (Macmillan), 
—A Text-Book of Physiology, by M. Foster, 
M.D., and W. H. R. Rivers, M.D.: Part IV. 
The Senses (Macmillan),—and Living by the 
Spirit, by H. W. Dresser (Putnam). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Jackson (P.), The Prayer Book Explained, Part 1, 12mo, 2/6 
Little Flowers of St. Benet, gathered from St. Gregory the 

Great, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Stephens (W. R. W.), The English Church, 1066-1272, 7/6 

Law. 

Goffin (R. J. R.), The Testamentary Executor in England 

and Elsewhere, 8vo, 5/ 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Triggs (H. I.) and Tanner (H.), Some Architectural Works 

of Inigo Jones, folio, 30/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 
Book of the Horace Club, 1898-1901, 8vo, parchment, 5/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Lilly (W. S.), Renaissance of Types, 8vo, 16/ 
Political Economy. 

Hirsch (M.), Democracy versus Socialism, roy. 8vo, 10/ net. 
Threads and Patches on Political Economy, by Honestas, 

cr. 8vo, 3,6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Duguid (C.), The Story of the Stock Exchange, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Gardiner (S. R.), Oliver Cromwell, cr. 8vv, 5/ net. 
Murray (H.), Robert Buchanan, and other Essays, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Trotter (L. J.), A Leader of Light Horse, Life of Hodson of 

Hodson’s Horse, 8vo, 16/ 


Geography and Travel. 
Campbell (W. O.), Through Patagonia, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Conway (Sir M.), The Bolivian Andes, 8vo, 12/6 
Palestine, Topographical and Physical Map of, by J. G. 
Bartholomew, folded, on linen, 10/6 


Education. 
Ware (F.), Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry, 


cr. 8vo, 3/6 : 
Whitfield (E. E.), Commercial Education in Theory and 
Practice, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Philology. 


Skeat (W. W.), Notes on English Etymology, 8/6 net. 
Science. 
Addyman (F. T.), Practical X-Ray Work, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Aflalo (F. G.), Sea and Coast Fishing, cr. 8vo, 6, 
Gowers (Sir W. R.), Epilepsy and other Chronic Convulsive 
Diseases, 8vo, 10/6 5 
Hewitt (F. W.), Anesthetics and their Administration, 8vo, 


15/ net. 
Hutchinson (H. N.) and others, The Living Races of Man- 
kind, Vol. 2, 4to, 7/6 net. 
Jekyll (G.), Wall and Water Gardens, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Moore (J. E.), Orthopedic Surgery, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Newbigin (M.), Life by the Seashore, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Tait (J.), Guide in Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 
cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Thomson(G. S. and J.), A Treatise on Plague, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Williams (Mrs, L.), A Garden in the Suburbs, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 


General Literature. 

Albert (M.), Lord Culmore’s Error, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Becke ( men and the Trader's Wife, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Benson (KH. F.), The Luck of the Vails, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Binstead (A. M.), More a oa —a 3/6 
Bourget (P.), The Disciple, cr. 8vo, : 
ronal (Earl of), Letters to his Son, edited by C. 

Strachey, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 12/ 
Conyers (D.), Bloom or Blight, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Crockett (S. R.), Cinderella, extra cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Diiring (S. M.), Malicious Fortune, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fea (A.), Secret Chambers and Hiding-Places, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Fiynt (J.) and Walton (F.), The Powers that Prey, 3/6 
Francis (M. E_), Fiander’s Widow, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fraser (Mrs. H.), Marna’s Mutiny, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
French (H. W.), Desmonde, M.D., cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Harben (W. N.), Westerfelt, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Howells (W. D ), A Pair of Patient Lovers, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Hyndman (F. A.), The Time of Transition, cr. 8vo, 6/_ 
Laws and Principles of Bridge, stated by Hellespont, 5/ net. 
Must Yield to Win, by Adelina, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Paine (A. B.), The Bread Line, er. Svo, 5/ 
Potter (M. H.), The House of De Mailly, extra er. 8vo, sh 
Thompson (E. S.), An Old Woman’s Tragedy, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Wharton (E.), Crucial Instances, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Galliner (J.), Abraham Ibn Esra’s Hiobkommentar auf seine 
Quellen untersucht, 2m. 50. 

Mayer (J. G.), Das Konzil v. Trient u. die Gegenreformation 
in der Schweiz, Vol. 1, 4m. 

Scheftelowitz (I.), Arisches im Alten Testament: I. Eine 
sprachwissenschaful. u. kulturhistor. Untersuchung, 3m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Friedensburg (F.) u. Seger (H.), Schlesiens Miinzen u. 
Medaillen der neueren Zeit, 30m. 

M ta Pompei Part 1, 12m. 

Weber (0.), Studien zur siidarabischen Altertumskunde, 
Part 1, 3m. 
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Philosophy. 

Binet (A.), L’Année epeean, 18fr. 

Rubin (S.), Die Ethik Senecas in ihrem Verhaltnis zur 
ilteren u. mittleren Stoa, 2m. 50. 

Schwarz (H.), Das sittliche Leben, 7m. 

Stiblin (F.), Die Stellung der Poesie in Ger platonischen 
Philosophie, 2m. 

History and Biography. 

Beckmann (G.), Deutsche Reichstagsakten unter Kaiser 
Sigmund: Part 6, Vol. 1, 1435-7, 26m. 

Lavisse (E.), Histoire de France, Vol. 3, Part 2, 6fr. 

Lenotre (G.), La Chouannerie Normande au Temps de 
V’Empire: Tournebut, 1804-9, 7fr. 50. " 
Schiller (H.), Weltgeschichte: Vol. 3, Geschichte des Uber- 

gangs vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit, 8m. 
Wirth (A.), Die Entwicklung Asiens von den iiltesten Zeiten 
bis zur Gegenwart, 3m. 


Philology. 
ee (U. P.), Dio Cassius, Historie Romanz, Vol, 3, 


m. 

Brandl (A.) u. Keller (W.), Jahrbuch der deutschen Shake- 
speare-Gesellschaft, 11m. 

Férstemann (E.), Commentar zur Mayahandschrift der 
kénigl. Bibliothek zu Dresden, 7m. 

Hoffmann (M.), Der Codex Mediceus pl. xxxix. u. 1 des 
Virgilius, Part 2, 3m. 60. 

Jensen (P.), Assyrisch - babylonische Mythen u. Epen, 
Part 2, Section 1, 9m. 

Seidel (A.), Wérterbuch der nordchinesischen Umgangs- 
sprache, 10m, 

Science. 

Acsidy (E.), Ungarisches u. deutsches technisches Worter- 
bucb, 2 parts, 20m. 

Riffel (A.), Weitere pathogenetische Studien iib. Schwind- 
sucht u. Krebs u. einige andere Krankheiten, 16m. 

General Literature. 

Nossig (A.), Revision des Socialismus: Vol. 1, Das System 

des Socialismus, Part 1, 4m. 








EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, June 22nd, 1901. 

Some interesting relics of Edward FitzGerald 
will be offered for sale by Messrs. Sotheby on 
Monday, July Ist. Among them is a copy of 
his translation of Calderon’s ‘ El Magico Pro- 
digioso’ and ‘La Vida es Suefio,’ which he 
printed for private circulation among his 
friends. It is stated in the catalogue that 
these translations were evidently intended to 
be included in the translations from Calderon 
which were published by Pickering in 1853. 
That this was not the case is clear from 
FitzGerald’s letters. He did not take them 
up till after his friend Prof. Cowell had gone 
to India in 1856, and did not finish them till 
after his return in 1864. They were printed 
in 1865. As they were reprinted in the third 
volume of the ‘ Letters and Literary Remains’ 
edited by me in 1889, there is no justification 
for the statement in the catalogue with regard 
to the volume that it was unknown to the 
editor of FitzGerald’s ‘ Life and Letters.’ 

The copy of Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Diary’ 
which is to be offered for sale at the same time 
was not prepared by FitzGerald with a view 
to publication as an abridgment. It was his 
habit to cut out all the parts of a book which 
interested him and bind them together. I 
have several volumes treated in this way, and 
have inquired in vain for an abridgment of 
‘ Clarissa Harlowe ’ which he mentions in some 
of his letters. WILLIAM ALDIs Wricut, 








SOME SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS IN CHAUCER’S 
TEXT. 


I nore I may be allowed to make a few 
remarks upon Mr. Bromby’s emendations, the 
rather that I am willing to accept two or three 
of them. At the same time, I think it is a 
pity that he has not examined my views more 
carefully, and that he is not very familiar 
with the facts of Middle-English pronuncia- 
tion, as will appear. 

1. In the Prologue, 1. 130, I accept the 
deletion of the stop at the end of the line. 
It is better to make kepe govern the following 
sentence than the word morsel. But it does 
not so very greatly affect the sense after all. 

In 1. 131 I entirely deny that there is the 
least necessity for dropping the ne. The 
statement that it is ‘‘not in all the MSS.” 
only means that one of the seven leading 
MSS. omits it. But six of them insert 
it; and as such insertion is what we 
might not perhaps expect, we can only 





conclude that it was meant to come in. It 
does not much affect the grammar, as the 
negative in such a position may be either left 
inor struck out. It is alleged that it ‘‘ spoils 
the rhythm,’’ which is the very point I deny. 
It is, of course, opposed to modern ideas ; but 
I explain this in my general preface, vol. vi. 
p. xevi. It is further announced, as if it 
were a discovery, that the emphasis is on the 
word That; and, as another discovery, that 
drope is dissyllabic. But really every student 
ought to know such elementary facts. The 
line was marked as ‘‘ deficient in the first foot ’’ 
in my shilling edition of the Prologue, pub- 
lished ten years ago; and, of course, drope is 
a weak substantive. It was just because I 
foresaw that some readers would stumble over 
this line that I took the trouble to give a 
diagram of it—see my ‘Chaucer,’ vol. vi. 
p. Ixxxix, 1. 18. And I repeat all this in my 
note on the line, vol. v. p. 16, which has been 
wholly overlooked. 

2. In the ‘ Knight’s Tale, C. T.,’ 1. 1212, 
my critic again merely repeats what I have 
said already at p. 68, vol. v., note tol. 1212. I 
think the reading 00, i.e., one, is a good one ; 
but its claims were very unfairly represented 
by Wright and Bell, who tried to make us 
believe that it occurs in the Harleian MS. 
And I printed or because it is in every one 
of the seven leading MSS. However, 
MS. Dd. requires more consideration in 
the future. Even Mr. Pollard gives o 
as the reading of the Harl. MS.; and so 
did Morris (and myself!) in our smaller edi- 
tion. I did not know then, as I do now, that 
(with the exception of Dr. Furnivall’s) all the 
prints which profess to represent the Harleian 
MS. are full of most frequent and shameless 
alterations; see p. xvi of my ‘ Chaucer,’ 
vol. iv. Hence it is not a fair remark to say, 
with regard to this reading, that I ‘‘ go back 
to the old and ignorant black-letter editions.’’ 
I took my reading from the seven leading MSS., 
which all agree about it; and it is no fault of 
mine, but rather a fact to be weighed, that 
Thynne’s edition agrees with the seven MSS. 
aforesaid. 

3. In ‘C. T,,’ 1. 1626, where it is proposed 
to read ne for no, I doubt if this will be 
accepted by any one. It is not the case that 
it ‘‘ makes good grammar,’’ as we cannot have 
the accusative case so far before the verb. In 
order to make the sentence intelligible, we 
must further alter the ne of the preceding line 
to no. I believe the text is right as it stands, 
and was suggested by the form of the sentence 
in ‘Le Roman dela Rose.’ But the statement 
that ‘‘lordshipe’’ ought to be ‘‘lordéshipe ”’ 
is purely reckless, and ought never to have 
been made. It is dead against etymology, 
and is contradicted by all other passages in 
which lordshipe occurs. See the word in my 
glossary, It is lov-e that is dissyllabie (A.-S. 
lufu), not lordshipe that is quadrisyllabic. 

And it is incorrect to say that, with the 
present reading, we ought to read “ hir 
thankes,’’ for the particle ne is a disjunctive, 
not a conjunctive, conjunction. We might 
perhaps say in these days that ‘‘ neither love 
nor lordship, if they can prevent it, will endure 
to come to terms,’”’ but such isnot the Middle- 
English idiom, which represents ‘if one of 
them can prevent it.”’ 

5. In ‘ Troilus,’ 1. 574, the accent on wey (a 
monosyllable) and that on seye (a dissyllable) 
are so different that the jingle is but slight. 
And if MS. Harl, 2392 reads hens, it is a pity. 
There is no such word in Chaucer, who uses 
the dissyllabie hennes ! 

6. ‘Troilus,’ 1. 883, is called ‘‘ a wretched, 
inharmonious, un-Chaucerian line.’’ It is 
certainly not ‘‘un-Chaucerian,”’ as there are 
plenty more such. And it is easy to scan, for 
those who know that Ne I was pronounced Ni 
(‘Chaucer,’ vi. xciv, 1. 12). We now know 
that Chaucer used nev’re rather than nev-er. 
Read the line thus :— 





N’I nev’re. saw .a& mor-e . bounte. vous. 
It is quite harmonious. The new proposal, to 
read 

Ne nev’re saw I a more bountevous, 
is not any better. The hiatus in I ais not at 
all nice, and more has to be dissyllabic some- 
how. 

Tt is not necessary for your critic to make 
me any apology, for all suggestions are use- 
ful, and his No. 4, on which I make no com- 
ment, is good. So is No.1. But he should 
not bring forward old facts as new discoveries, 
nor ignore my notes. He should state the 
facts as to the readings more carefully, and 
he should learn what is the right number of 
syllables in such Middle-English words as he 
quotes. WALTER W. SKEAT. 








DR. GARDINER, OLIVER CROMWELL, AND THE 
MAJOR-GENERALS. 


III. 


THE practical result to England of the 
insurrection of March, 1655, shaped itself 
into the levy of ‘‘a new and standing militia 
of horse,’ the imposition of a 101. per cent. 
tax on the Royalists, and the installation of 
eleven major-generals as military governors 
over England. Of these proceedings, taking 
the account from the ‘ Parliamentary Debates’ 
of March 4th, 1659, the imme@iate effect was 
that England ‘‘ found by experience the mis- 
chief of the sword. The little fingers of the 
major-generals’’ were ‘‘ heavier than the loins 
of the greatest tyrant kings that went before ’’ 
(Burton, vol. iv. p. 11), and the far-off effect was, 
quoting Mr. Lecky’s words, that despite ‘‘ the 
lapse of more than seventy years, the hatred 
of military government which the despotism of 
Cromwell had implanted in the nation’’ caused 
the fierce abhorrence of a standing army which 
dominated England during the first half of 
the eighteenth century. The institution of 
the major-generals also powerfully affected 
Cromwell’s destiny. The terror it caused 
urged on the offer to him of the crown; and 
that offer was frustrated by the major-generals 
in revenge for Cromwell’s aid towards the 
overthrow by Parliament of their military 
governorships. 

A reminder perhaps is necessary of the 
big powers committed to ‘‘the little fingers 
of the major-generals.’’ They could fine, 
imprison, or transport to the Plantations any 
man that they condemned as a Royalist, idle, 
debauched, or profane person. They were 
armed with severe methods for the levy of 
the decimation tax, and for inquisitorial 
interference in the households of the Royalists. 
The major - generals were empowered also 
to suppress public - houses, repress vice, 
and maintain public morality. The govern- 
ment of England by soldiers who, to use 
the words of the time, ‘‘ told men that 
the law was in their own breasts’’ is to Dr. 
Gardiner an unmoving spectacle. He treats 
this remarkable outcome of the Commonwealth 
and of ‘‘ freedom by God’s blessing restored ”’ 
rather as a chronicler than an historian ; his 
pages might have appeared in a Protectorate 
news- letter. Dr. Gardiner unhesitatingly 
attributes this remarkable stroke of policy 
to the insurrection of March, 1655, and 
ascribes its authorship to the Protector and 
his Council—justly so, writing as a well- 
informed journalist of the day, who had by 
his side the ‘ Declaration of His Highness’ of 
October 31st, 1655, ‘‘ showing the reasons 
of these proceedings for securing the peace 
of the commonwealth.’’ But how can Dr. 
Gardiner square this account of the origin of 
the major-generalships with facts which, it 
may be hoped, will shortly come within the 
touch of his pen ? 

When he reaches the efforts of Parliament 
to make Cromwell a king, and the protest from 
the deputation of ‘‘ the Hundred Officers’’ on 
February 27th, 1657, against his acceptance of 
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the crown, does Dr. Gardiner need to be 
reminded of the use that Cromwell made of 
that occasion—that, to free himself from the 
odium the major- generals had attracted, he 
met the remonstrances of the army officers by 
the retort that they had made him their 
‘‘ drudge on all occasions,’’ and that it was 
they who ‘‘ thought it was necessary to have 
major-generals,’’ adding that ‘‘ the first rise 
to that motion (then was the late general 
insurrections) was justifiable ’’ ? 

How will Dr. Gardiner deal with that state- 
ment? for not only does Cromwell ascribe the 
institution of the major-generals to the army 
officers, but he seems to imply that that insti- 
tution was not the direct result of the insur- 
rection. For as the “ motion ’’ itself, i.e., the 
necessity for the appointment of the major- 
generals, is not assigned to the disturbances 
of March, 1655, but only “‘ the firstrise to that 
motion,’’ the source which originated the 
major-generalships was in existence before the 
insurrection. That this is not a forced inter- 
pretation of Cromwell’s words is shown by 
the Parliamentary debates under Richard. 
Repeated statements were made in the House 
during February and March, 1658/9, connect- 
ing the institution of the major-generals with 
the document on which the Protectorate 
was founded, i.e., with ‘‘the Instrument 
of Government,.’’ ‘‘The mischief of the 
sword ’’ was never ascribed to the Protector. 
The idea prevalent in the minds of the 
debaters, judging by their expressions, was 
that as ‘‘the Instrument was made by the 
sword, by the sword it must be maintained.’’ 
The government of England by the swordsman 
was therefore the inevitable consequence if 
England was governed under ‘‘the Instru- 
ment,’’ and the restoration of the major- 
generals to power would be the equally 
inevitable result if Parliament did not cling 
to Richard and ‘The Petition and Advice.’ 
Here are some examples :— 

“Mr. Solicitor-General—If we lose this foun- 
dation [‘ The Petition and Advice ’], we must go to 
the major-generals and the Instrument of Govern- 
ment.” “Itis said that you have gained by the bar- 
gain [the settlement of the nation under ‘The 
Petition and Advice’] in putting down the major- 
generals.”’— Burton, iii. pp. 567, 588. 

“Tt is laid to the blame of the Instrument of 
Government that the major-generals came in upon 
it.” ‘It is said we must take care that we bring not 
ourselves under the major-generals.”—March 4th 
and 5th, 1657/8, Burton, iv. 16, 33. 

Even if, following Dr. Gardiner’s example, 
we disregard Cromwell’s assertion that it was 
the army officers who “‘ thought it necessary 
to have major-generals,’’ and that in that 
matter the Protector acted as their ‘‘ drudge,”’ 
still, judging by the opinions of the men who 
suffered under them, as those military governors 
were not created by the Protector, and were 
not produced by the insurrection of March, 
1655, the institution of the major-generals is 
evidently not the simple affair, nor is the Pro- 
tector quite the ingenuous statesman, of Dr. 
Gardiner’s ‘ History.’ His view of the past 
does not extend beyond the atmosphere of the 
library; no twinkle from the far-off fun of 
the time reaches him. He does not sympathize 
with the astonishment, incredulity, and dis- 
gust felt by Cromwell’s hearers in Parlia- 
ment who, believing that ‘‘ the major-generals 
came in upon ‘the Instrument,’’’ heard him 
assert that because the wicked Cavaliers 
would ‘‘cast up mire and dirt,’’ therefore 
‘*wve did find out a poor little invention,’’ the 
invention of the major-generals. Nor does the 
delight of the wicked ones in the street when 
the truth came out, and they were told that 
Cromwell had in his address to ‘‘ the Hundred 
Officers ’’ thrust his little invention upon their 
shoulders, apparent'y enter into Dr. Gardiner’s 
estimate of history, much to his reader’s loss. 

To turn to Dr. Gardiner’s treatment of the 
decimation tax, by ascribing the imposition of 
the tax to the financial necessities of the 





Government, and by the remark that “Oliver 
had acted prudently in confining the infliction 
of special taxation to those who were possessed 
of what was, in that age, a substantial 
fortune,’’ Dr. Gardiner places himself in a 
position of considerable difficulty. 

Those financial and prudential considera- 
tions were, within two months after the 
major-generals began the levy of the decima- 
tion tax, set at naught by Cromwell and his 
Council. They on their part commenced 
granting remissions from the tax to the land- 
owners holding the largest estates up and 
down the country. An accumulation of refer- 
ences to the pages of the State Papers 
Calendars, 1655-6, and the fourth volume of the 
Thurloe collection might be offered in proof 
of this statement. Some examples (December, 
1655, to February, 1656) can be cited of the 
complaints on this score sent by the major- 
generals to Thurloe. Kelsey writes: ‘‘The 
Commissioners are much discouraged that the 
chiefest enemies of greatest estates are like to 
be let off, as Sir George Sondes.’’ Whalley 
pleads against the favour shown Lord Sey- 
mour, asserting that even ‘‘ the enemy cry out 
against our partiality ’’; and in another letter 
he appeals against the remission from the tax 
of ‘‘an active enemy, Col. Frecheville,’’ which 
‘‘ will certainly dissatisfy our friends to see 
you put them [i.e., their enemies] into your 
bosoms, especially eminent ones.’’ Butler 
warns Thurloe that 
“the taking off of Lord Westmoreland’s, Sir W. 
Farmor’s, and some other great estates in this 
county [Northamptonshire] hath made us fall short 
of the pay of the militia troops, and the like hath 
happened in Bedfordshire, Hunts, and Rutland.” 
Berry ‘‘ trusts that my Lord will not be too 
liberal in granting his indulgencies,’’ and asks 
Thurloe to ‘‘ beseech my Lord Protector to 
let us alone with my Lord Coventry; nothing 
but a tenth can cleanse him’’ (Thurloe, iv. 
pp. 293, 324, 409, 509, 511, 545). 

If the decimation tax was an absolute 
necessity towards meeting the financial diffi- 
culties of the Government, this ‘‘ taking off 
of great estates’’ is extraordinary, and is, 
if considered from the standpoint of public 
morality, still more extraordinary. 

The maintenance of moral order was espe- 
cially entrusted to the major-generals. For 
that purpose they were instructed to suppress 
alehouses and imprison ‘‘loose livers and 
other persons whose expenditure was beyond 
their means’’; and Dr. Gardiner opines that 
‘‘it was as discouragers of vice and encou- 
ragers of virtue’’ that the major - generals 
‘fyoused the most virulent opposition.’’ For 
this pious reflection he will find no support 
when he comes to the general election of the 
summer of 1656, and to the rejection of the 
Major-Generals’ Billin Parliament. The elec- 
tion cry was ‘‘ No swordsmen, redcoats, mer- 
cenaries, salaried men, courtiers’’; and the 
arguments for the rejection of the Bill turned 
solely on the iniquity of the decimation tax 
and ‘‘the dangerous consequences ’’ of mili- 
tary rule. It was not because of any severity 
in the suppression of alehouses and of ‘‘ loose 
livers’’ that Desborough declared in Parlia- 
ment that ‘‘it is our swords that must in- 
demnify us.”’ 

Dr. Gardiner deems that the enforcement 
of Puritanism and of moral order by the 
major-generals was Cromwell’s express object, 
and suggests, wandering ‘‘into the regions 
of conjecture,’’ that the instructions given to 
them for the ‘‘ encouraging virtue and dis- 
couraging vice must surely have proceeded from 
the Protector himself’’ —a suggestion which 
calls to mind the sanctimonious use a news- 
letter writer made of the performances in 
Hyde Park on May Day, 1654. To heighten 
his description of the ‘‘many hundreds of 
rich coaches, and gallants in rich attire,’’ 
accompanied by ‘‘ painted and spotted women,”’ 
he makes this contrast: ‘‘ But H.H. the Lord 





Protector went not thither, nor any of his 
Council, but were busy about the great affairs 
of the Commonwealth.”’ 

The journalist might indulge in that compli- 
mentary tag to his paragraph with perfect 
safety. Even if the Lord Protector had been 
in Hyde Park, his lordship would not have 
joined the men adorned with ‘‘ most shameful 
powdered hair,’’ who ‘‘ played with a silver 
ball,’? nor would he have hung over the 
‘*snotted’’ ladies. But laudation of higher 
aspiration directed towards so complex a being 
as Cromwell is a dangerousexperiment. If he 
does take a turn to the good, it is an even 
chance that he makes a swerve in a contrary 
direction, as Cromwell did by the exemptions 
granted to titled and wealthy Cavaliers. He 
had effectually snubbed a deputation of Royal- 
ists aggrieved by the powers of interference 
in their households given to the major- 
generals. He told them ‘‘that he sees no 
reason but they may be as able each to govern 
his own family as he doth 40,000 soldiers in 
his army,’’ and 
‘that most of the inconveniences of the kingdom 
do proceed from the forlorn poor Cavaliers who 
get into good houses to be gentlemen ushers to 
ladies, companions to the gentry, hangers-on, 
hungry fellows,” 
who ‘‘ keep up the King of the Scots his credit, 
speak ill of the State and Government, swagger, 
and drink,’’ and that he will do all he can ‘‘ to 
deter gentlemen from keeping such servants ”’ 
(‘ Nicholas Papers,’ iii. p. 193). This was the 
Protector of October, 1655; and then during 
January following he grants those ‘ indul- 
gencies’’ and endows with funds those nur- 
series of ‘‘ loose livers,’’ the ‘‘ good houses,’’ 
at the expense of their neighbours, who, being 
poorer, were probably far more pure from 
“ swagger and drink.’’ 

A most capable, well-advised critic justly 
remarks that ‘‘ if Dr. Gardiner does not under- 
stand Oliver Cromwell after growing up with 
him and living with him, which of us can 
pretend to do so?’’ Of all men, therefore, 
Dr. Gardiner is most fitted to explain why 
the machine which, as he asserts, Cromwell 
especially designed for the enforcement of 
Puritanism was thus diverted into the service 
of the mammon of Cavalierism. It may be 
hoped that his reflections will enable him to 
prove that so unpuritanic a motive as the 
possibility of a crown and a House of Lords 
was not in the Protector’s mind. 

Dr. Gardiner most truly remarks, in the 
preface to vol. iii., that ‘‘ the story of the two 
momentous years which passed between the 
Parliamentary elections of 1654 and those of 
1656 reveals to us the real character of the 
Protectorate as no other part of its history can 
do.’’ It is therefore the more to be regretted 
that he has passed the sponge over the most 
eruel injury that the Protector committed 
against Major-General Overton, and that his 
treatment of such leading incidents in those 
two momentous years as the insurrection of 
March, 1655, and the institution of the major- 
generals, should come within the touch of this 
comment by Parkman, the eminent historian 
of the New World :— 

“Faithfulness to the truth of history involves 
far more than a research, however patient and 
scrupulous, into special facts. Such facts may be 
detailed with the most minute exactness, and yet 
the narrative, taken as a whole, may be unmeaning 
or untrue.” 

REGINALD F, D. PALGRAVE. 








LIFE OF PANIZZI. 
1, Jasmine Grove, Anerley, S.E., June 21st, 1901. 
BEING engaged on a biography of Sir 
Antonio Panizzi, sometime head librarian of 
the British Museum, may I through the 
medium of your columns appeal to possessors 
of letters or other matters of literary interest 
connected with the subject of my work to be 
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so kind as to lend them, that they may be 
copied ? 

I need hardly add that every care will be 
taken of documents, which will be returned 
with as little delay as possible. 

GIUSEPPE FANCHIETTI. 








THE ASHBURNHAM MSS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HopGR 
concluded the sale of the Barrois collection 
of the Ashburnham MSS. on the 14th inst. 
In continuation of our report of the first two 
days we quote the following: Carta executoria 
de Hidalguia de Gaspar Guerra del Cajiamal 
de Sevilla, finely illuminated, 1610, 861. 
Guillaume de Guilleville, Le Pelerinage de la 
Vie Humaine, fourteenth century, with 111 
water-colour drawings, 801. Haymonis Episc. 
Halberstad. Expositio in Epistolas Pauli, 
fifteenth century, illuminated, 511. Herman, 
La Genesi de Nostre Dame Sainte Marie 
(Chanson en Rouman), fourteenth century, 
223 miniatures (camaieus gris), 7451. Hiero- 
nymus in Esaiam, eighth or ninth century, 
831.; Primum Volumen Epistolarum ejusdem 
cum tractatu de Musica, drawings of ancient 
musical instruments, twelfth century, from 
the Cathedral Library of St. Mary’s, York, 
fourteenth century, 891.; Epistole Suppo- 
sititie Eusebii, Augustini et Oyrilli 
de Rebus Gestis et Miraculis Hieronymi, 
fifteenth century, with two miniatures, 591. 
Histoire Universelle, compilée d’Orose, de 
Salluste, de Lucain, &c., 2 vols., 76 miniatures 
in camaieu gris, fifteenth century, 9101. Les 
Anciennes Ystoires du Premier Roy, &c., 
Part I., fourteenth century, Norman French, 
601. Hore B.V.M., a very fine illuminated 
MS., finished by the scribe, but unfinished by 
the illuminator, showing the development of 
the MS., French, fifteenth century, 1,1601. 
Horee, by a French scribe and illuminator, 13 
miniatures, late fifteenth century, 641. Horatius, 
Heinsii, Lugd. Bat., 1612, with MS. notes by 
the poet Boileau, 551. Hugo de Folieto, De 
Quibusdam tam Volucribus quam Animalibus 
quze ad Exemplum Morum Divina Scriptura 
Commemorat, thirteenth century, 68 drawings, 
3251. Chronique Generale dite de la Bourca- 
chardiere, par Jehan de Courcy, fifteenth 
century, large illuminations, 1,4201. Jehan de 
Flagy, Le Roman de Gerin le Loherens, thir- 
teenth century, 821. Olivier de la Marche, 
(Euvres Poetiques, fifteenth century, with 77 
drawings, 871. Lectiones Quzedam et Col- 
lectze, fifteenth century, presumed to have 
belonged to Elizabeth of York, wife of 
Henry of Lancaster, 511. Martin le Franc, 
Le Strif de Fortune et Vertu party en Trois 
Livres, fifteenth century, large miniature, 
2001. Leges et Capitula, tenth century, 1051. 
Aretin, La Premiere Guerre Punique, trans- 
lacion en Frangois, 34 miniatures, fifteenth 
century, 3351. Original Letters and Papers 
relating to Mary, Queen of Scots, 1961. Mer- 
veilles du Monde, selon Solin, Gervaise et 
Plinius, translate en Francois, 57 gouaches, 
4151. Six Miniatures, English or Northern 
French, thirteenth century, 3901. Le Miroir 
Historial de France, large and small minia- 
tures, fifteenth century, 4101. Missale 
Romanum, richly illuminated, fourteenth cen- 
tury, 1001. Missale Fratrum Minorum, Anglo- 
Norman, illuminated, fourteenth century, 1481. 
Le Livre du Roy Modus, fifteenth century, 
67 gouaches, 1601. Chroniques de France, 
par Guillaume de Nangis, fifteenth century, 
75 gouaches, 1101. Nicasius de Planca, De 
Precepto Prudentise, fourteenth century, 951, 
Le Livre des Oisivetes des Emperieres, 
translate de Latin de Gervais de Cantorbery, 
fourteenth century, 51 miniatures, 2551. Les 
Ordonnances de Charles le Hardi (a notarial 
copy duly attested), finely illuminated, fifteenth 
century, 3351. Der Junge Hertzog zu Brunentz- 
wich, gedicht von Aug. Overmytz, fifteenth 
century, 12 original drawings, 2701. Les 





Fables d’Ovide reduites a Moralite, four- 
teenth century, illuminated, 1101. La Pas- 
sion de Jesus Christ en Vers, par Jacques 
Le Lievre, sixteenth century, finely illuminated, 
executed for Francis I., 7701. Le Roman de 
Perceval le Galois, par Chrestien de Troyes, 
thirteenth century, with an ancient ivory 
plaque in the binding representing the death 
of the Emperor Severus, 3401. Gaston Phebus, 
Comte de Fois, Le Livre de la Chasse des 
Bestes, fifteenth century, painted with 
hunting scenes, 2501. Psalterium Latinum, 
beautifully illuminated, perhaps by Giotto, 
fourteenth century, 1,5301. Raoul Le Fevre, 
Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, 86 gouaches, 
fifteenth century, 1311. Roman de la Rose, 
76 miniatures, fourteenth century, 3451. 
Roman du Saint Graal et de Merlin (by 
Robert de Borron), fifteenth century, 32 minia- 
tures, 5601. Roman du Saint Graal et Lance- 
lot du Lac (by Walter Map), illuminated, 
fourteenth century, 1,8001. Letiquette des 
Temps, par Alexandre Sauvaige, finely illu- 
minated, sixteenth century, 5001. Speculum 
Humane Salvationis, with drawings from which 
the ancient block-books were produced, four- 
teenth century, 395!. Storia della Crociata 
del Otto Visconti, with Visconti and Sforza 
arms, fifteenth century, 1551. Voltaire, 
Memoranda written in England, 1727, auto- 
graph MS., 611. Voragine, Legenda Sanctorum, 
written by an English scribe at Doncaster, 
co. York, fourteenth century, 195/.; Legende 
Doree, translatee par Jehan de Vignay, 
fifteenth century, illuminated, 1,5001. The 
total sum realized for the 628 lots in the sale 
was 33,2171. 6s. 6d. 








Literary Grossip. 


In our next number (that for July 6th) 
we hope to publish, as in previous years, a 
series of articles on the literature of the 
Continent during the preceding twelve 
months. Belgium will be dealt with by 
Prof. Fredericq, Bohemia by Dr. Tille, 
Denmark by Dr. A. Ipsen, France by M. 
Jules Pravieux, Germany by Dr. E. Heil- 
born, Greece by Prof. Lambros, Holland by 
M. C. K. Elout, Hungary by M. Katscher, 
Italy by Dr. Biagi, Norway by M. Brinch- 
mann, Poland by Dr. Belcikowski, and Spain 
by Don Rafael Altamira. Circumstances 
will, we fear, prevent the article on Russia 
for which we had arranged. 

Mr. Joun Leyzanpd contributes to DMac- 
millan’s Magazine for July a paper entitled 
‘An Unknown Chapter of Naval History,’ 
which describes a daring, but abortive enter- 
prise by British seamen on the French 
coast during the Napoleonic period that is 
not to be found in the pages of the historians. 
‘ The Serving-Man in Literature,’ with refer- 
ences to Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Dumas, 
and other writers, appears in the same 
number. ‘Gallia Devota’ treats of a phase 
of the mystic renaissance which in these 
days is manifesting itself in France, while 
Mr. Michael MacDonagh writes on ‘Maiden 
Speeches,’ with selections from those of 
famous members of Parliament, including 
Disraeli, George Canning, and Sir William 
Harcourt. ‘The Parting of the Ways,’ by 
A. W. Ready, is a protest against the pre- 
sent tendency of opinion in educational 
matters to give undue prominence to science 
and mathematics to the exclusion of Latin 
and Greek. Mr. H. E. Belin, a resident in 
South Carolina, gives forcible expression to 
his opinions in ‘A Southern View of the 
Negro Problem’; and Mr. Hugh Clifford, in 





‘The King of the Sedangs,’ adds to his 
sketches of life among the Malays. 

Messrs. Maomitian & Co.’s list of forth- 
coming fiction is strong. It contains Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘Kim,’ which is to be illustrated 
by the author’s father, Mr. J. L. Kipling ; 
a new novel by Mr. Marion Crawford, which 
is at present without a title, but is described 
as ‘‘a love tale of Venice”; ‘The Secret. 
Orchard,’ by Agnes and Egerton Castle; a 
novel by the author of ‘ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden,’ entitled ‘The Benefactress’; 
‘The Firebrand,’ by Mr. S. R. Crockett ; 
‘The Old Knowledge,’ by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn; ‘Herb of Grace,’ by Miss Carey ; 
Miss Una L. Silberrad’s ‘Princess Puck’ ; 
and ‘The Youngest Girl in the School,’ by 
Miss Evelyn Sharp, with illustrations by 
CO. E. Brock. The list includes some books. 
by American authors, among which may be 
named ‘ Circumstance,’ by Dr. Weir Mitchell; 
‘A Friend with the Countersign,’ by Mr. 
B. K. Benson; and ‘Jock o’ Dreams,’ by 
Mr. Robert Herrick. 

Mr. Fisuer Unwin has in preparation a 
new novel by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, the sister 
of Mr. Marion Crawford, and herself a 
novelist of repute. The title will be ‘The 
Saving Child.’ He will also bring out the 
first novel of her son, Mr. John Fraser, 
which will be published under the title 
‘Death the Showman.’ The story circles 
round the stealing of an emerald of enormous 
size and value from the glass coffin of a 
princess, and contains much impressionistic 
description, both of scenery and persons. 

Tue statement that Mr. Sands intends 
either entirely or partially to give up busi- 
ness as a publisher is false. So far from 
having any such intention, he has got a 
rather larger list than usual for this autumn, 
including works by Mr. W. 8. Lilly, Dr. 
Barry, Dr. Wallace, and Mr. Douglas 
Sladen, besides a number of books for the 
young. 

Mr. Frowpe will shortly publish ‘A 
Dictionary of English and Welsh Sur- 
names: with Special American Instances,’ 
by the late Canon Bardsley, whose work 
on nomenclature is familiar. The book 
promises to be of great interest, pre- 
senting the results of study in an attractive 
and lucid style. 

In reviewing the ‘Annual Register’ 
we noted the exchange of missions last 
year between Russia and Thibet. To 
judge from the reply to a question by Mr. 
Henry Norman, M.P., on Friday week last, 
the opening of diplomatic relations between 
Thibet and a European Power passed un- 
noticed by the Foreign Office. 


Mr. Marton Crawrorp has spent the 
week in London, after an absence of eighteen 
years from this country. 

SEVERAL very interesting and important 
Nelson MSS. will be included in Messrs. 
Sotheby’s sale next week. Two of the lots 
are Nelson’s manuscript ‘‘log- books” of 
H.M.S. Agamemnon, February, 1793, to 
December, 1796, in four volumes, and of 
the Vanguard, Foudroyant, &c., from 1798 
to 1800. One of the most interesting lots 
is an account of the proceedings of H.M.S. 
Boreas, March 24th, 1784, to November 30th, 
1787, ‘‘ Horatio Nelson, Esq., Commander.” 
Another remarkable lot consists of the 
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official letter-books for 1796, 1799-1801, and 
1803-4, in five folio volumes; whilst there 
are five other folio volumes of manuscript 
orders issued from time to time by Nelson, 
dating from 1798 to 1804. It would be 
very interesting to know when and through 
whom these highly important Nelson docu- 
ments came into private hands. 


Ir is understood that Prof. Beeching is 
the writer of the ‘Provincial Letters’ now 
appearing in the Cornhill Magazine, but that 
he is not the author of the ‘ Londoner’s Log- 
Book. 


Tue Dachess of Sutherland will contribute 
to the July number of the Twentieth Century 
Review ‘An Impression in Spain.’ 

Lonpon is about to lose an accomplished 
Orientalist in the person of Prof. E. Denison 
Ross, who is leaving his position at Uni- 
versity College to become principal of the 
Madrassa, a Mohammedan college in Cal- 
cutta with some thousand students and a 
large staff of professors and teachers, all 
natives and Mohammedans. 


Mr. Louis Brecxe’s latest published story, 
‘Tessa, and the Trader’s Wife,’ has been 
translated into German and will be published 
in Germany shortly. 


REFERENCE having been made last week 
to the Readers’ Dinner and the appreciation 
of the services of the printer’s reader shown 
by literary men, it may be of interest to 
mention that the late William Morris, when 
he began his reprints at the Kelmscott Press, 
did not know that a reader was required to 
correct the compositor’s work. After the 
production of one of the early Kelmscott 
books Mr. Morris found that he had allowed 
several misprints to pass, and he then, upon 
inquiry, discovered the existence of the 

rinter’s reader, and engaged one. It is 
probable that a collation of the first book 
printed at the Kelmscott Press with its 
original would disclose enough mistakes to 
entitle the work to rank among the “ curio- 
sities of literature.” 


Amone the first volumes to be published 
by the Text and Translation Society, 
recently established to edit and translate 
Oriental texts preserved at the British 
Museum, will be an edition of the ‘Select 
Letters of Severus of Antioch’ in Syriac 
and English, by Mr. E. W. Brooks. Messrs. 
W. E. Crum and W. Riedel (of Greifswald 
University) are preparing for the Society 
an edition of the Canon of St. Athanasius 
in Coptic and Arabic, with English trans- 
lations; and an interesting anonymous 
Hebrew commentary on the Book of Job 
is also likely to be published within a year 
or two. 


Tue Controller of His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office having given permission that the 
return of persons now in receipt of Civil 
List pensions, dated May 16th, should be 
reprinted in Notes and Queries, a supple- 
ment will be issued with the next number 
containing the first instalment of the List 
with annotations. 


A sixpEnny edition of ‘Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby,’ by Miss Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. One hun- 
dred thousand copies of this popular issue 
have been printed. 





THe sixty-second annual dinner of the 
Newsvendors’ Institution was held on Tues- 
day last in the interesting old Hall of 
the Stationers’ Company. It was a great 
success, and resulted in an addition to the 
funds of 1,2007. The Lord Mayor referred 
to the apathy of so many in the trade to- 
wards the Institution, and stated that there 
were 100,000 people in the United Kingdom 
engaged in the business of newsvending, 
and he hoped that in a short time many 
would become members. The annuitants 
now number thirty-six, the men receiving 
25/. and the women 20/. The income from 
investments is about 700/., but the pension 
list and general expenditure amount to 
8007. It is proposed to add two new 
pensions to the Victoria Fund, in memory 
of Her late Majesty. During the evening 
two songs with words by the Lady Mayoress, 
Miss Kathleen Haydn Green, were sung. 


Bopiry’s Liprartan writes with regard 
to our paragraph of last week :— 

‘*The library opened by Sir Thomas Bodley 
was not (except as regards its roof) even in 
part a new building, but was ‘Duke Humfrey’s 
library.’ And it was formally opened in Nov- 
ember, 1602, not 1603. The money voted was 
for printing and secretarial expenses, and must 
not be taken as covering anything like the pro- 
bable costs of the celebration.” 


Tue death is announced of Leopoldo Alas, 
the well-known critic and feuzlleton writer, 
who contributed largely to the Madrid papers 
under the pseudonym of ‘“ Clarin,” and was 
widely read and highly esteemed. His 
claim to a permanent position in literature 
rests mainly on his novel ‘La Regenta,’ 
considered by many the most considerable 
contribution to fiction made by Spain in the 
century that has just expired. 


Tue issue of the index volumes completes 
the great edition of the Chronicles of the 
famous Arabian historian Tabari (839-923), 
on which the Dutch scholar Dr. de Goeje 
and his able assistants have been at work 
for many years, the first of the thirteen 
volumes having been published in 1879. 
The Chronicles contain the history of the 
world from the Creation to 915 A.p.; and 
portions are of great value to historians, as 
Tabari reproduced in full the accounts of all 
official reports, important or unimportant. 
As no complete copy of the work was extant, 
the book had to be put together from the 
manuscripts at Algiers, Berlin, London, 
Oxford, Leyden, and other places, and the 
very heavy expenses were covered by dona- 
tions from various societies and individuals, 
and the official contributions of the Prussian 
and Dutch Governments. The publisher of 
the work is Mr. E. J. Brill, of Leyden. 


A NOTABLE person has passed away in 
Dr. Oscar Teuber, the chief editor of the 
Wiener Zeitung and the Wiener Abendpost. 
Dr. Teuber, who was only in his fiftieth 
year, was very popular, and was known as 
an excellent scholar and indefatigable writer. 
His chief works were his ‘Geschichte des 
Prager Theaters’ and ‘Geschichte des 
Wiener Burgtheaters.’ 


Miss Haminron, an American lady, has 
taken her degree as Doctor of Philosophy, 
cum laude, at Heidelberg, for her disserta- 
tion on ‘The Adoration of the Magi in the 
Paintings of the Umbrian School’; while to 
Friulein Marie Babor belongs the distinc- 





tion of being the first woman to obtain a 
degree at the University of Prague. 


WE note the appearance of the Accounts 
of the Intermediate Education Board for 
Ireland, for the year 1900 (1d.); and a 
Return showing the Scholarships and Prizes 
administered by the School Board for Lon- 
don (23¢.). 








SCIENCE 


-_-s— 


The Mineralogy of Scotland. By the late M. 
Forster Heddle, M.D. Edited by J. G. 
Goodchild, H.M. Geological Survey. 
2 vols. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

TuEsE handsome volumes form a welcome 

memorial of the late Prof. Heddle. For 

nearly half a century their author, inde- 
fatigable as a pedestrian, mountain-climber, 
collector, and careful analyst, had been 
accumulating material for this, his magnum 
opus. He had scoured both Highlands and 
Lowlands for specimens in every direction, 
and had gathered them by thousands vaca- 
tion after vacation. In the cabinet and the 
laboratory he had been as energetic as in 
the field, as the innumerable notes, drawings 
of crystals, and analyses now at last given 
to the world by the pious care of his son- 
in-law (Mr. Alexander Thoms) and Mr. 

Goodchild testify. 

It is no doubt idle to express the wish 
that Dr. Heddle had lived to prepare his 
memoranda for the press himself, but 
we cannot but feel that had he done so 
he would have given to the work a com- 
pleteness which, with all its extraordinary 
fulness, it obviously lacks in its — 
form. Thus we sadly miss an introduction 
in which the collector himself would have 
pointed out the meaning, as regards dis- 
tribution and association of species, of the 
enormous mass of local facts which he had 
so laboriously brought together. In default, 
a competent editor like Mr. Goodchild, 
who has for years been in charge of the 
collections of the Scottish branch of the 
Geological Survey exhibited in the Science 
and Art Museum at Edinburgh, might well, 
we think, have ventured to furnish such a 
chapter. The author held many original 
views, and the glimpses of such views 
which we obtain here and there in his 
pages enhance our regret that he was not 
permitted to explain to us what, in his 
matured judgment, were the bearings of 
many of the endless details laid before us 
upon questions of theoretical interest. 

Mr. Goodchild has perhaps treated his 
text with, if anything, too much rever- 
ence. His interpolations, all very much 
to the point and invariably indicated by 
brackets, are few and brief. We could 
often wish them longer and more numerous. 
His additions comprise several very clear 
plates of crystallographic maps (including 
some gnomonograms), a systematic list of 
minerals, an alphabetical list (in which, by 
the way, wavellite should be marked with 
an asterisk, since it is by no means unknown 
in Scotland), and a short supplement. There 
is also a good and very full list of Scottish 
pseudomorphs by Mr. James Currie; and 
Mr. Thoms has contributed a far too concise 
memoir of Dr. Heddle, in which even the 
date of his death is omitted. 
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As it stands, ‘The Mineralogy of Scot- 
land’ is a magnificent list of Scottish mineral 
localities with over one hundred plates of 
beautiful figures of crystals—and little 
more. It is true that on the subject of 
‘Agates’—those varied deposits of many 
forms of silica which are found filling 
cavities in igneous rocks—we do get more 
than mere place-names. Several pages are 
devoted to the mode of production of these 
attractive ‘‘ pebbles,” and serve to show 
what Prof. Heddle probably intended to do 
in connexion with other minerals, and what 
we have lost. A similar discussion of the 
origin of zeolites—a class of minerals in 
which Scotland is specially rich, and to 
which the author had devoted much time 
and attention— would have been of ex- 
ceptional interest. And so with other 
groups. Questions arise at every step as 
we plod through the long catalogue, to 
which Dr. Heddle’s answers are provokingly 
absent. Why, for instance, does witherite 
—so common in the north of England close 
up to the Border—not also occur in Scotland, 
where its usual attendant minerals are not 
in any way rare? Why are the cube faces 
in crystals of analcime—one of the com- 
monest of zeolites—found in the paleozoic 
igneous rocks and never in the tertiary 
traps? Why is microcline commoner than 
orthoclase as the felspar of granite in Scot- 
land? and why is albite—except at Peter- 
head—rare there ? We have marked queries 
of this kind by the dozen. A few questions 
of another kind might be addressed by a 
carping critic to the editor, such as, Why is 
Skye sometimes placed under the heading 
“Hebrides”? and sometimes ‘ Inverness- 
shire”? Why is the formula of fluor given 
as CaF? But these are minor defects, which 
cannot prevent this ‘Mineralogy of Scot- 
land’ from being a storehouse of assidu- 
ously acquired facts of great and lasting 
value and importance. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 

Tue Broca Prize has been awarded by the 
Society of Anthropology of Paris to Dr. G. 
Paul-Boncour for his study of the skeletal 
modifications of the femur consequent upon 
infantile hemiplegia (56 pages) in the Bulletins 
et Mémoires of the Society. The paper is based 
on skeletons collected by Dr. Bourneville in his 
museum at Bicétre, and is described by M. 
Papillault as dealing with the subject in a 
vigorously scientific manner, and as contributing 
largely to the solution of the problem of the con- 
formity of bone to the functional requirements 
of muscle. The annual Broca Conférence was 
delivered by M. Zaborowski, and was on the 
subject of China and the Chinese. The same in- 
defatigable observer has also read a paper before 
the Society on an Agean or pre-Mycenean 
industry on the banks of the Dniester and 
Dnieper (the forms of pottery there fabricated 
being found nowhere but on the shores of the 
Black Sea and in the neighbouring regions), 
and on the measurements of the skulls of the 
prehistoric peoples to whom that industry is 
attributed ; and a paper on the sacred fire and 
the cultus of the hearth among extant Slavonic 
peoples. 

There exist in many places fountains, springs, 
chapels, tombs, dolmens, woods, trees, &c., 
where people have gone from time immemorial 
to obtain the cure of or protection from a malady 
or an infirmity. Dr. Chervin, Director of the 
Institute for Stammerers in Paris (82, Avenue 
Victor Hugo), would receive with gratitude 
detailed information upon the rites, ceremonies, 





and offerings in use in those places where people 
specially resort for stammering or dumb 
children, or those who are backward in their 
speech, and generally upon all that has a bearing 
on popular traditions relative to speech. 

The Peabody Museum, Harvard University, 
has issued an important work (602 pages, with 
7 plates and 73 illustrations in the text) by 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, honorary special assistant 
of the Museum, on the fundamental principles 
of Old and New World civilizations, a compara- 
tive research based on a study of the ancient 
Mexican religious, sociological, and calendrical 
systems. The work is described by Prof. 
Putnam, the Curator of the Museum, in an 
editorial note, as the result of years of research, 
and the illustrations are*nearly all from draw- 
ings by the author, to whom the editor expresses 
his gratitude for the gift of her work. He 
associates himself with her conclusions that 
the swastika in Mexico was derived from an 
astronomical source, and, in all countries alike, 
was used as a sacred symbol accompanied by 
evidences of a certain phase of culture based on 
Pole Star worship and the recognition of the 
fixed laws of nature, which found expression 
in the ideal of celestial kingdoms or states 
organized on a set numerical plan and regulated 
by the apparent revolutions of circumpolar 
constellations. The work strikes the key-notes 
of ancient American, Asiatic, Egyptian, and 
European civilizations, and of ancient civiliza- 
tions in general. The author states that to 
her the most precious result of her investiga- 
tion is the gradual recognition that the entire 
intellectual, moral, and religious evolution of 
mankind has been the result of the fixed laws 
which govern the universe :— 

‘*From the time when our world began to revolve 
in space, at intervals, a luminous point of fixity in 
space has existed, and an unknown force, irresistible 
as that which controls the magnetic needle and 
gyrostat, appears to have raised the mind of man 
from ignorance and darkness, and guided his foot- 
steps towards a higher scale of existence and a more 
elevated conception of a supreme central power. 
From this, amongst favoured races, the higher 
conception of an invisible supreme deity seems to 
have been gradually developed by the human mind, 
as it rose in the scale of spiritual evolution.” 

The work has grown out of a short monograph 
of 41 pages on the swastika, written in 1898, 
and the first 284 pages were printed in 1899. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


THE sun will be in apogee on the evening of 
the 4th prox. The planet Mercury will be at 
inferior conjunction with the sun on the 15th, 
and at his stationary point on the 24th. Venus 
is bright in the evening, situated in the con- 
stellation Cancer; about the middle of next 
month she will move into Leo, passing very near 
Regulus on the 28th. Mars is now near the 
eastern boundary of Leo, and will soon enter 
Virgo, passing very near £8 Virginis on the 6th 
prox. Jupiter is brilliant throughout the night 
in Sagittarius, and in conjunction with the 
moon on the Ist. Saturn is a little to the 
east of Jupiter in the same constellation, and 
will be at opposition to the sun on the 5th. 

Prof. Max Wolf, of Heidelberg, announces in 
Ast. Nach. No. 3722 the discovery of four small 
planets by himself and his assistant, Dr. Carnera, 
on the dates April 24th, May 18th, 2st, and 
23rd respectively. 

Herr Paul Guthnick, of Poppelsdorf-Bonn, 
has found that the star «x Persei (by the new 
nomenclature reckoning as 74, 1901, Persei) is 
variable, the brightness changing by about half 
a magnitude between 3 7 and 4°2, and the whole 
period amounting apparently to about six weeks ; 
it is of an intensely orange colour. And Prof. 
F. Deichmiiller, of the Bonn Observatory, has 
ascertained that the star 36 Persei(75, 1901, 
Persei) is subject to variability of somewhat 
greater amount, being of 4:9 magnitude at a 
maximum and 5°7 at a minimum, the latter being 
about six weeks after the former. The fact of 





this variability is confirmed by the observations 
of Herr Guthnick (Ast. Nach. No. 3720). 

A volume containing the Results of Meteoro- 
logical Observations made at the Radcliffe Observa- 
tory, Oxford, in the Eight Years 1892-1899, has 
recently been published under the editorship 
of Dr. Rambaut, who succeeded Mr. Stone as 
Radcliffe Observer in 1897. 

The Report of the Director (Mr. W. E. 
Plummer) of the Liverpool Observatory at 
Bidston, Birkenhead, for the year 1900 shows 
that although the staple work has been meteoro- 
logical, astronomy has not been entirely neg- 
lected. Comets and occasional phenomena have 
been observed with the equatorial, and with the 
transit instrument a number of right ascensions 
of circumpolar stars have been determined. 

Vol. I. of the second series of the Publications 
of the United States’ Naval Observatory has been 
received. Since the resumption of work at the 
new site it has been decided to issue the 
volumes not annually as heretofore, but at suit- 
able intervals, depending on the kind and 
amount of material available. The present 
volume contains the results of all the transit- 
circle observations of the sun, moon, planets, 
and miscellaneous stars which have been 
obtained during the years 1894 to 1899, except 
those for the zone (13° 50’ S. to 18° 10’S.) under- 
taken for the Astronomische Gesellschaft. Prof. 
William Harkness was Astronon.ical Director 
until his retirement in December, 1899, when 
he was succeeded by Prof. S. J. Brown. The 
meridian work in the present volume was car- 
ried on under the immediate charge of Prof. 
Aaron N, Skinner. 








SOCIETIES. 

ASTRONOMICAL. — June 14.—Mr. E, B. Knobel, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read the observa- 
tions of the great comet of 1901 made at the Royal 
Observatory, Cape of Good Hope. The comet was 
first seen on April 24th by Mr. Hills, of Queenstown, 
Cape Colony, and soon became a very brilliant 
object, with two conspicuous tails, the brighter of 
which was divided along the centre by a clear, dark 
space. Photographs were shown on the screen, 
taken with a portrait lens and with the McClean 
24-inch telescope. The elements of the comet 
showed a parabolic orbit ; its spectrum was appa- 
rently continuous, no bright lines being observed.— 
Mr. Nevill, of the Natal Observatory, said he had 
received a letter from which it appeared that the 
comet had been seen in Natal the day before it was 
first detected in Cape Colony.—Prof. Turner read 
Sir D. Gill’s paper on the Oxford photographic 
determinations of stellar parallax, and hisowa reply. 
—Observations of Nova Persei were read by Lord 
Rosse, Dr. Rambaut, and Mr. Stanley Williams, from 
which it appeared that the Nova continues to 
fluctuate in brightness from magnitude 4} to 6, but 
there is no longer any progressive decrease in its 
light.—Mr. J. C. W. Herschel read his observations 
of the Lyrid meteors in April.—Mr. Horner read his 
spectroscopic observations of the sun made in 
England about the time of the solar eclipse of May 
last, and described the remarkably rapid disappear- 
ance of a large solar prominence.—An account by 
Prof. D. P. Todd was read of a mechanical device 
for giving graduated exposures in photographing 
the solar corona. The arrangement was a modifica- 
tion of Mr. Burckhalter’s method, avoiding the 
necessity of a perforation in the centre of the plate. 
—Dr. A. W. Roberts’s observations of the variable 
star R Carine were read by the Secretary, showing 
variations of both long and short periods of a 
remarkable character.—Other papers were taken as 
read.—Mr. F. W. Crook, Mr. F. Lowman, and Mr. 
C. Nielsen were elected Fellows. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— June 20,—Sir J. 
Evans, V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Prof. E. C. Clark, of Cambridge, on the inscribed 
cippus discovered at Rome in 1899 under the so- 
called lapis niger. He was disposed to consider the 
pavement itself post-Augustan, but to connect the 
substructures with the traditional record of ancient 
monuments pointing to the identification of these 
substructures with the site of the Rostra Vetera. 
Embedded in a side-work of what appeared to be 
the entrance to the Rostra was the cippus in ques- 
tion, bearing a Latin inscription possibly older than 
any continuous record of the language hitherto 
known. A drawing of the inscription was exhibited, 
an enlargement, in the first instance, of Prof. Com- 
paretti’s plate, but compared with the cast of the 
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cippus presented to Cambridge by Sir John Evans. 
Prof. Clark first called attention to the circumstances 
of the find and the subsequent examination of the 
so-called strato del sacrificio or sacra stipes by 
Savignoni. His own conclusions were: (1) That, 
even assuming the bones found in this strato to 
represent a sacrifice of suovetaurilia, we are not 
obliged to consider it as expiatory for some actually 
committed profanation, this sacrifice being no doubt 
occasionally performed as precautionary or pre- 
liminary. (2) That the fragments of pottery 
forming part of this strato, which are of very vary- 
ing age and mixed with quite late fragments of 
marble, cannot be relied on as giving any date 
for the cippus. Part may have been “filled 
in” shortly after its mutilation, and part 
may have “ worked down ” afterwards. (3) That 
the pieces of @s rude and the archaic 
bronze statuettes, which apparently belong to the 
lower part of the strate, may on the other hand be 
part of a stiys votiva, and possibly of some offering 
emblematic of human sacrifice, which might accom- 
pany the erection of the ciypus. On the whole, he 
considered that the circumstances of this strato del 
sacrificio might point (1) to a dedication earlier 
than the Gallic conflagration, and accompanied by 
very archaic rites ; (2) to a subsequent destruction 
or mutilation in that catastrophe. Coming to the 
cippus, he pointed out the extremely rare vertical 
direction of the inscription, and ie consequent 
lacune resulting from the top of the pyramid being 
broken off; the Bovorpodnddy style of writing ; 
avd the dating of the inscription, on this account, 
by competent authorities, in the sixth or early fifth 
century B.C. The main interest was perhaps in the 
very primeval Latin alphabet here furnished us. 
The letters were, of course, Greek in origin, and 
possibly derived ultimately from Cum or some 
other of the colonies of Chalcis. He was disposed, 
however, with Gamurrini, to believe in an inter- 
mediate Etruscan adoption, perhaps at Care, where 
is the sepulchre of the Tarquins, whose connexion 
with Cumz also is well established. Prof. Clark 
here exhibited an enlarged abecedarium from the 
“Chigi’”’ vase, which might probably be dated 
about the beginning of the fifth century B.c., com- 
pared with so much of the alphabet as could be 
made out of the present inscription, and out of 
notes made by himself of the marks on the ‘‘Servian 
wall” at Rome, on which an article had also been 
consulted by Signor Bruzza in the Annali dell’ 
Istituto of 1876. His conclusion was that the 
marks on the Servian wall appeared to belong 
to the same Greco- Etruscan script as the 
resent inscription, in a rather earlier stage. 
To make out the inscription in its entirety was, he 
feared, hopeless) Among the many suggestions 
what appeared to him the two best might be men- 
tioned. The theory that this was merely an inscrip- 
tion protecting a sacred place allowed, in his 
opinion, too confined a scope for the various para- 
graphs or sentences into which the inscription 
appeared to be divided, apart from the fact that this 
monument may not have stood alone, but have been 
balanced by more on the other side of the entrance 
to the Rostra. The view that this was a statement 
of ceremonies to be performed by the rex saerorum 
had perhaps more to be said for it, but such directions 
were scarcely of sufficient exoteric importance to 
require posting up,in days of very scant and brief 
publication. He was disposed to consider this cippus 
part of the general criminal law, of a very early 
period, but published, or rather republished, in the 
earliest days of the republic. Whether truly referred 
to a real Numa or not—and_ he by no means denied 
the possible existence of such a person, in spite of the 
fables connected with the name-—-there could be no 
doubt that there were at Rome early rules of conduct 
which, though treating certain offences primarily as 
sins, must practically have done duty as an embryonic 
criminal law. The alleged publication of these by a 
Pontiff Papirius,after the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
had in it nothing improbable, and would doubtless 
be made with all the ritual of a religious dedication. 
That a great deal of this law would soon become 
obsolete follows from the established right of 
appeal from any death sentence, under the so-called 
Lex Valeria. and still more from the codification of 
450BC. Therefore, after the partial demolition by 
the Gauls of these venerable remnants of a bygone 
régime, there would be little question of “restor- 
ing’ them. And so we can understand a sort of 
decent burial given them by Camillus, an accumula- 
tion of later fragments, and these all covered up by 
the sham antique of the late black marble pave- 
ment, under which lay what he ventured to believe 
was a fragment of the genuine jus Papirianum until 
unearthed by Signor Boni two years ago.—Mr. C. 
Dawson exhibited two remarkable objects of the 
Bronze Age, of uncertain use, found near Brighton. 
—Sir Francis Barry exhibited a quantity of miscel- 
laneous antiquities found in the Thames and else- 
where.—Mr. Hartshorne communicated a note on the 
monumental effigy of Sir Oliver de Servington, about 





1340,in Whatley Church, Somerset.—Sir J. C. Robin- 
son exhibited a large shield of Limoges enamel, of 
late thirteenth-century date, with the arms of Eng- 
land and De Valence quarterly.—The Rev. C. V. 
Collier exhibited certain standard measures of length 
and capacity belonging to the town of Bridlington. 
—Mr. W. Paley Baildon exhibited a brass figure of 
Cupid fished up at Pevensey.—The Society’s meet- 
ings were then adjourned to November 28th, 





ZOOLOGICAL.—June 18.—Prof. G. B. Howes, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions made to the menagerie during 
May, and called special attention to four hybrid 
macaws bred at Milan between a male red-and-blue 
macaw (47a macao) and a female military macaw 
(Ara militaris), deposited by the Hon. W. Roth- 
schild ; to a young male African elephant obtained 
by purchase ; to a Guilding’s amazon (Chrysotie 
guildingi) presented by the Earl of Crawford ; and 
to a male red-flanked duiker (Cephalophus rufilatus) 
presented by M. T. Leportier.—A communication 
was read from Prof. Ray Lankester on the new 
African mammal lately discovered by Sir Harry 
Johnston in the forest on the borders of the Congo 
Free State, of which two skulls and a skin were 
exhibited. Prof. Lankester fully agreed with Sir 
Harry as to this mammal belonging to a quite new 
and most remarkable form allied to the giraffes, but 
having some relations to the extinct Helladotherium, 
and proposed for it the generic name Okapia, from 
its native name “okapi.” The scientific name of 
this mammal would therefore be Okapia johnstoni, 
Mr. Sclater having already given it a specific name 
based on the pieces of its skin i, received. 
—Sir Harry Johnston, who was himself present, 
gave an account of the facts connected with his 
discovery of this animal. Sir Harry also stated 
that during his last excursion to the north of 
Mount Elgon he had found large herds of a giraffe 
in this country which appeared to be distinct from 
previously known forms of this mammal in having 
tive bony protuberances on the head, four placed in 
pairs and one anterior in the middle line. Four 
examples of this animal were now on their way 
home, and would soon be here to settle the validity 
of this presumed new species.—The Hon. W. Roth- 
schild exhibited and made remarks upon specimens 
of a mounted male and two unmounted males and a 
female of the rare Abyssinian goat (Capra vvalie, 
Riippell), and of a mounted male of the Abyssinian 
wolf (Canis simensis, Riippell), which had been 
obtained by Capt. Powell-Cotton during his recent 
visit to Abyssinia.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas exhibited 
a pair of antlers which had been sent home by Mr. 
C. Hose, who had obtained them from Central 
Borneo. They appeared to differ from the antlers 
of all other known deer in being highly com- 
plicated and many-branched, with the upper portion 
curved forward, and the brow - tines developed 
into broad horizontal paddle-like structures. From 
this character it was proposed to term the species 
Cervus spatulatus.—Mr. Shelford exhibited 
a series of lantern -slides exemplifying mimicry 
amongst Bornean insects, especially amongst the 
longicorn division of the Coleoptera. — The fol- 
lowing communications were read : from Mr. J. E. 8. 
Moore, containing an account of his recent researches 
on the Mollusca of the great African lakes,—from 
Capt. H. N. Dunn on eight species of antelopes, 
specimens of which he had met with during his 
recent sojourn on the White Nile in connexion with 
the Sudd expedition,—from Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe 
on the birds collected by Dr. Donaldson Smith 
during the early part of 1889 in Northern Somali- 
land, specimens of 103 species being contained in the 
collection,—from M. Constantin Saturnin, describ- 
ing a new species of hedgehog from Transcaucasia, 
proposed to be named Frinaceus cailigoni, and 
adding a revision of the species of the genus 
Erinaceus of the Russian Empire,—and from Mr. J. 
Lewis Bonhote on the evolution of pattern on 
birds’ feathers, in which it was attempted to show 
how all the various patterns on the feathers had 
been derived from a common origin, and were 
passing or had passed through a definite series of 
stages before reaching the shapes in which they 
were found.—Mr. J. Cosmo Melvill read the first 
part of a paper prepared 7 himeelf and Mr. R. 
Standen, entitled ‘The Mollusca of the Persian 
Gulf, the Gulf of Oman, and the Arabian Sea, as 
evidenced mainly through the collections made by 
Mr. F. W. Townsend, of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Service, 1893-1900.’ The area embraced was 
determined by an imaginary line (for which reasons 
were given) drawn obliquely from Cape Ras El Had, 
below Maskat (lat. 22° 50’ N.), and Panjim, India 
(lat. 16°). This was the first attempt towards a com- 
plete catalogue of the Mollusca of this region, 
between 900 and 1,000 species being named, of which 
over one-third were of very restricted distribution. 
—This meeting closed the session. 








SOCIETY OF ARTS.—/une 26.— Annual Meeting.— 
Fifty-seven Members were elected, making the total 
elected during the present session of the Society 
376.—The Report of the Council was read by the 
Secretary. It summarized the proceedings of the 
Society during the last twelve months, giving an 
account of the various papers which had been read, 
and the work of the Society’s different committees. 
Amongst other matters referred to was the resigna- 
tion of the Presidentship of the Society by the King, 
who, as Prince of Wales, had held the office from 
1863. His Majesty, however, while ceasing to be 
President, has become Patron of the Society. On 
the occasion of his resignation the Council pre- 
sented to His Majesty the Society’s Albert Medal 
which during the past forty years has been awarde 
to a number of men distinguished for their scientific 
eminence, or for their services to industry and the 
arts. During the year a committee of the Society 
had produced an important report on leather for 
bookbinding, which will be published in a few 
days. This committee has determined the causes 
which produce decay in modern leather book- 
bindings, and recommends a method of manufacture 
which ought to be free from the usual defects. 
Over 15,000 candidates entered for the Society’s 
annual examinations, the results of which are now 
in course of issue.—At the conclusion of the reading 
of the Report the result of the ballot for the election 
of the new Council was announced, the President 
for the coming year being Sir F. Bramwell. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—June 19.—Prof. 
A. C. Haddon, President, in the chair.—This being a 
joint meetingwith the Folk-lore Society, Prof.Haddon 
vacated the chair in favour of Mr. E. W. Brabrook, 
President of the latter Society——Mr. Brabrook 
alluded to the loss sustained by the Society through 
the death of Miss Florence Grove, a member of the 
Council.—Mr. E.S. Hartland exhibited the collec- 
tion of Musquakie beadwork and other objects 
presented by her to the Folk-lore Society, and to 
be deposited in the Museum of Ethnology at 
Cambridge.—The exhibit was discussed by Messrs. 
H, Balfour, Haddon, and R. C. Temple, the Rev. J. 
Sibree, and the President.—Mr. R. Shelford ex- 
hibited two charms from Borneo against stomach- 
ache.—Mr. H. Balfour read a paper, by Mr. W. G. 
Aston, on ‘Japanese Gohei and Ainu Inao.’"—Mr. 
N. W. Thomas read a paper, by Mr. E. Tregear, on 
the ‘Spirit of Vegetation.’ 


HISTORICAL.—J/une 20,— Dr. G. W. Prothero, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows: Prof. A. G. Little, Miss H. M. Auden, Mr. 
R. Brown, and Mr. A. C, Southam. — The Biblio- 
théque Royale, Brussels, was admitted as a_sub- 
scribing library.—A paper was read by Miss L. N. 
Roberts on ‘The Negotiations which preceded the 
Peace of Lunéville, 1801,’ from the Foreign Office 
archives and contemporary correspondence.—A dis- 
cussion followed, in which the President and Mr. 
Oscar Browning took part. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mon. Royal Institution, 5 —General Monthly. 

Tuxs. College of Physicians, 5—‘Certain Mental States associated 
with Visceral Disease inthe Sane,’ Lecture III., Dr. H. Head. 
(Goulstonian Lectures ) 

Wep. Archeological Institute, 4.—‘ Notes on Clay Tobacco Pipes of 
the Seventeenth Century,’ Mr F. G. Hilton Price; * Early 
Churches of Asturias,’ Messrs. J. McAndrew and J.C, 
Stenning; ‘Some Notes on the Antiquities of Toulouse, 
Prof. B. Lewis ‘ . 

Fat. Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘ The Volcanic Region of Auvergne, 
Canon T. G. Bonney. 








FINE ARTS 


——-— 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. By Sir Walter 
Armstrong. Illustrated. (Heinemann.) 


Except in its extraordinary bulk and weight, 
excellent typography, capital and numerous 
illustrations, and, above all, the amount of 
its padding, this ‘‘ book for the drawing- 
room table” rather than for the library 
does not differ in a literary sense from any 
one of that host of biographies of artists 
which many enterprising publishers have 
put forth of late. These differences are, of 
course, considerable, but they do not in 
themselves seem to call for the _— 
of one more, and the biggest, of those lives 


of Sir Joshua which have followed closely 
on each other during our time, forming a 
long-drawn rank with the older texts of 
Northcote, Ffarington, Cunningham, Mason, 
Cotton, Hamerton, Chesneau, Leslie, and 
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Taylor. That it weighs as much as the 
whole of its forerunners put together is 
hardly favourable for its future, especially 
as what it contains that is new is not of 
much account, and rather the work of an 
amateur writing upon art than of an artist 
roper, such as Northcote, Ffarington, 

amerton, and Leslie were. Nor does it 
exhibit the facile penmanship of Cunning- 
ham or Taylor; least of all is it endowed 
with the quick sympathy and wide reading 
of the last-named deft and light-handed 
scribe. The critical analyses and practical 
judgments of Leslie are, most of all, 
wanting. 

On what it owes to Messrs. Graves and 
Cronin’s wide and exact researches in all 
sorts of galleries and whole libraries of 
catalogues while those indefatigable com- 
pilers were at work upon the ‘ Dictionary 
of Artists’ and the ‘ History of the Works 
of Reynolds,’ we shall not dwell here. 
We merely note that a number of coinci- 
dences of terminology, description, historical 
data, and the like, to say nothing of 
omissions to correct errors original in- 
quiries would have detected without fail, 
betray a certain want of study, of 
caution, or of care, whichever it may be, 
which is unusual, not to say undesirable. 
More generous, if not more grateful acknow- 
ledgments of obligations to other texts than 
the above would have gone far to anticipate 
complaints concerning this costly and am- 
bitious book. 

On the other hand, there is a good deal 
of ingenuity and sympathetic insight in 
Sir W. Armstrong’s mode of dealing with 
some doubtful points that are unsolved in 
the histories of Sir Joshua, the Royal 
Academy as a body, and one or two 
of the founder R.A.s in particular. For 
instance, as regards the association of 
Reynolds, West, and Kirby in the foun- 
dation of the now famous society during 
the early days of December, 1768, involv- 
ing Reynolds’s acceptance of the presi- 
dency of it, there is much to be said for 
the view here put forth. We cannot adopt 
that view simply because Northcote (of 
all others whose knowledge remains on 
record the most closely informed in the 
matter, except Sir Joshua, who must have 
been his pupil’s informant), West, another 
intimate actor, and Kirby, who may 
be said to have, as the modern phrase 
has it, ‘‘ machined” adversely not a little 
of the affair, can hardly be supposed capable 
of “condensing two meetings into one” and 
thus confusing the matter; while the actual 
memorandum the P.R.A. made in his own 
pocket-book under December 9th, 1768, 
being ‘‘Mr. Wilton’s at 6,” confirms the 
one meeting and says nothing of another. 
All the authorities agree that Reynolds— 
mindful, like King George himself, that a 
great deal of heat had been engendered 
in the recrystallization of the leading 
artists of the day into a new body under 
regal auspices, while most of the more or 
less incompetent or quarrelsome members 
of the two older societies were to be left 
out in the cold—undoubtedly held back, 
though the leaders, such as Penny, Moser, 
West, Wilton, and Chambers, urged 
him to join them as their chief (thus 
putting an end to the squabbles which 
threatened the very existence of the In- 





corporated Society), to secure the founda- 
tion and development of the schools and 
further those charitable aims which the 
R.A.s have always had in view. When 
Reynolds met at Wilton’s ‘at 6” (he 
lived in Portland Street) those who were 
undoubtedly the flower of his profession, and 
they hailed him as their President, he had 
no reason to hesitate about accepting so 
wise and flattering a decision. We think 
he did not hesitate because of the cold- 
blooded caution here attributed to him. 

In this, as in other transactions which 
come within the author’s purview, it seems 
beyond doubt that he has been rather put 
to it to establish any sort of raison d’étre for 
his attempt to show Reynolds in a new 
light and thus to justify his own labours. 
Whatever their literary and popular value, 
his studies of Sir Joshua’s personality 
and inner nature as regards his dealings 
with others, even the most intimate friends, 
his family and daily companions, frankly 
and persistently incline to a view which 
does not by any means compel accept- 
ance. He prefers to think of Reynolds as 
naturally ‘‘zealous for nothing” (as Gold- 
smith said, but not of Sir Joshua), 
possessed of what he aptly calls “ indif- 
ferentism,” if not callousness to those 
generous impulses which move all men 
deeply when they witness them in action. 
We are thus presented with a new figure, 
the creation, let us hope, of our author’s 
necessities rather than of his sympathies or 
his knowledge. These pages are, to this end, 
charged with illustrations such as the writer 
supposes sufficient to support his view—illus- 
trations which, let it be said, are new only 
in their grouping without their contexts in 
other records, and in the manner in which 
they are focussed, so to say, upon the chilly, 
self-centred, and uncomfortable form of an 
unsubstantial painter, whose relations with 
his brothers, sisters, comrades, fellow- 
students, clients, patrons, men, women, and 
children at large, had nothing to do with his 
heart. All this while our author is com- 
pelled to take refuge in such self-evident 
paradoxes as the following :— 

‘*Yet it would be misleading to call him an 
unqualified egoist. His judgment was so un- 
biassed that his actions were those of a sym- 
pathetic man, although not as a fact dictated 
by sympathy. He appears seldom, if ever, to 
have given offence, except on those occasions 
when his quietude was itself an injury.” 

Johnson’s assertion that Sir Joshua was 
the most invulnerable man he knew is here 
made to bear a meaning which we fancy the 
doctor would repudiate with might and 
main, especially as we know he loved the 
painter with all his heart. Nor does his 
testimony stand alone. Wasit this tepid and 
over-cautious friend’s death that drove Burke 
to tears? The volatile Goldsmith loved 
Reynolds not less warmly than Johnson, 
and their affections might stand as opposing 
witnesses against the shadow of our author’s 
creation. It is easy to conceive that to the 
“quick and eager personality of Mrs. 
Thrale”’ the “ indifferentism” of Sir Joshua 
was, or might be, provoking (a good deal 
might be said here on the other side if our 
author had studied the ways of that lady), 
but it is hard upon Reynolds that it should 
be written that ‘“‘the want of passion with 
which he contrived to be kind [to her] was 





a frequent provocation.” We remember 
the story of Reynolds painting the portrait 
of young Mudge, and we fail to see any- 
thing in it but affection for the boy and the 
boy’s father, his old friend. Nor can we 
forget the tender kindness of Ozias Humphry, 
who, when Reynolds was almost blind, used 
to “drop in’ of a morning at Leicester 
Fields and read the paper to the dying man. 
We remember how Sir Joshua played with 
the children he painted so incomparably 
and with all the subtlety of the deepest 
sympathy. Weare here told that Leslie’s 
notion of Reynolds is that he was a 
‘“‘happy-go-lucky individual,” but there 
is no authority for this opinion. On the 
contrary, we, allowing for a certain warmth 
which in itself goes far to refute the very 
“‘modern’”? argument before us, cordially 
accept the distinguished R.A.’s judgment 
of his great predecessor, implying as it does 
an affection for its subject which Leslie was 
by no means likely to testify lightly. 

For the literary student there is an inter- 
esting chapter in which the writer, though 
confessedly in a supererogatory degree and 
at needless length, discusses the question 
whether or not Reynolds wrote his own 
‘Discourses to the Students of the Royal 
Academy,’ and did not rather rely on Burke, 
Johnson, or some less renowned man for the 
literary form, if not also for the critical and 
technical substance they possess. It was 
needless to waste so much ink and paper 
upon the subject, because no one who knows 
anything about these essays, their history, 
and the occasions which produced them can 
possibly have two opinions. Neither John- 
son nor Burke would, or could, have written 
in the manner of these texts, nor did either 
of them possess the knowledge which they 
embody — knowledge, too, which even in 
its shortcomings and imperfections is as 
thoroughly characteristic of Reynolds and 
his idiosyncrasies as all his pictures. That 
Sir Joshua claimed the ‘ Discourses’ is no 
small point among these considerations ; a 
proof of that claim is before us in a set of 
the original editions, inscribed severally, in 
his own highly characteristic hand, ‘‘ From 
the Author,” and with the name of a lady 
of fashion of that day. 

After slaying the slain in this manner, and 
paying a well-merited tribute to the distinction 
and intrinsic merits of the ‘ Discourses ’—not 
forgetting to remind us that Johnson re- 
nounced all claim to have written those 
essays the vitality of which has extended, 
as Sir Walter justly says, beyond that 
of half the lexicographer’s own output in 
letters, apart from the immortal dictionary 
—our biographer pads his text with much 
equally needless matter, and laboriously 
urges such widely accepted truisms as 
those which affirm the divergence between 
Reynolds’s practice in painting and the 
principles he laid down in the addresses. 
Surely it was not needful once more to trot 
out of its stable this venerable steed! And 
how could the author trouble himself so 
far as to tell us that the addresses 
‘‘ are usually numbered from one to fifteen, 
and printed as if they were all of the same 
class, addressed to one purpose, and de- 
livered on similar occasions”? The facts 
are that, although they were pronounced 
before the Academicians and Students 
assembled on successive anniversaries of 
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the Academy, they were not originally 
printed in a collected form (this the original 
editions, with differing dates, now before 
the present writer, set forth plainly enough). 
There is nothing to show Sir Joshua’s inten- 
tion to make them sequential or inter- 
dependent, while the first of them pretends 
to be nothing more than a sort of manifesto 
or programme of the intentions and views of 
the founders of the Royal Academy, and the 
others were really ‘‘ occasional” in the cur- 
rent sense of that phrase. Our biographer is 
incorrect innota fewsuch small matters as the 
bibliography of these essays. He has been 
misinformed to the effect that ‘the first 
ten Discourses were printed by Reynolds 
himself in 1778,” if by that we are to 
suppose that this was their first appearance 
in print. They were published annually 
and severally by T. Cadell, in quarto, with 
the dates following those of the years of 
their delivery. In 1778 seven discourses 
only appeared in a group and in octavo. 
It is a mistake, too, to say that artists do 
not admit that amateurs of art understand 
painting; the fact is that they decline to 
assume that laymen understand it as well 
as those who have spent their lives in 
practising it. 








The Monastery of St. Luke in Stiris. By 
R. W. Schultz and S. H. Barnsley. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—This is the most careful and 
beautiful account of Byzantine architecture we 
have yet seen. Though a monograph on a pair 
of small churches at Stiris and a dependent 
chapel of the same age near Orchomenos, it con- 
veys such instruction both concerning the plan 
and_ decoration of these churches that any reader 
who masters it will come well trained to the 
study of any other in that style. The forms 
and even the subjects of decoration were so 
fixed by tradition that variations are few and 
within very narrow limits. Most of us, indeed, 
had been taught to believe that these wall and 
dome decorations were completely stereotyped 
according to the prescriptions found in the 
manuscript iconography from Mount Athos, 
published years ago by Didron. But this mis- 
take is corrected by Mr. Schultz, who shows 
us that at Stiris there are deviations from that 
rule. So also we have seen, in the little church 
of the Pheeneromene on Salamis, miracles such 
as the drowning of the swine of the Gadarenes, 
which are not in the usual programme. Next to 
the iconography, very carefully mapped out and 
described, with many gorgeous reproductions 
of saints in coloured plates, we have a full 
account of the remarkable marble veneering 
which seems to have been applied at Daphne, but 
not, if our memory serves us, even in the richest 
churches at Mount Athos, in some of which 
there are beautiful dados of green and blue 
pottery. This use of thin marble slabs, even 
as semi-transparent window screens, must have 
made the larger church at Stiris one of great 
splendour. Unfortunately the attempt to re- 
produce internal views by photographs has been 
a failure, the only failure in the book. The 
photographs of these very dark interiors turn 
out black (perhaps the gold ground is also to 
blame), and it is almost impossible to make out 
the subjects described in the text. Wherever 
single figures, or mosaic floors, or details of 
ornament are drawn and given in colours the 
work is thoroughly satisfactory. So are the 
many architectural plans, in which we recognize 
the well-known skill and accuracy of Mr. Schultz. 
Years ago, when he was in the British School at 
Athens, he distinguished himself by his study 
of the Byzantine churches there, then almost 
wholly neglected. Since that time he has earned 
the thanks of every archeologist by his masterly 





drawings in the volume on Megalopolis, the best 
volume as yet published by our school. We well 
remember the high terms in which Dr. Dorpfeld, 
the first of living authorities, spoke of Mr. 
Schultz’s work, and the perfect confidence he 
had, even for controversial purposes, in his 
accuracy. It is indeed a great pity that more 
of his time should not be devoted to this special 
field, in which so much remains to be done. 
He hints, not obscurely, in his preface that his 
portfolios are full of drawings of Greek churches, 
but that there is no adequate fund to publish 
them, and indeed the present splendid volume 
owes its appearance to the generosity of a small 
band of patrons. There are still the churches 
of Athens, which well deserve a monograph, 
especially the little metropolitan church, whose 
walls show a beautiful patchwork of sym- 
metrically arranged fragments of older carving. 
This, by the way, is a feature absent from the 
churches of Stiris, whose brick or stone walls 
are adorned with strictly architectural patterns. 
There is also another interesting feature in 
the external ornament of some Byzantine 
churches which is absent from the churches 
of Phocis ; we mean the insertion of pieces of 
Rhodian ware—plates or pots—to decorate the 
surface. Such things are not uncommon at 
Mount Athos, where we remember seeing a 
Greek cross, marked by the setting of the 
bricks, with a green Rhodian plate at each of 
the four points. 

There is therefore ample material for further 
study of this curious architecture. The splendid 
specimens at Salonica have been already treated 
in a monograph by Texier and Pullen, but any 
one who compares the gaudy colours of their 
plates with the soft and harmonious tints of the 
present volume will see how great a libel upon 
Byzantine colour has been perpetrated in the 
older work. And besides, the treatment of 
the Rotunda of St. George, with its remark- 
able mosaics, is very incomplete. The feature 
in Byzantine architecture which gives it im- 
perishable beauty is the perfection of its mosaics, 
used not merely for ornament, but for sug- 
gestion and, as Brockhaus has shown, helps to 
piety. The individual figures reproduced by 
Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley are indeed harsh 
and wanting in expression, like the very kindred 
figures of the Book of Kells; but it is as orna- 
ment, not as artistic drawing, that these figures 
have their effect. As in a stained glass window, 
so in a Byzantine dome, suggestion and splendid 
colour count for more than perfection of drawing. 
We will conclude by repeating our sincere ad- 
miration for this scientific and beautiful work. 








WARWICKSHIRE ECCLESIOLOGY. 


I. 

CerTAIN ecclesiologists and antiquaries under- 
took recently a short tour in the less fre- 
quented parts of Warwickshire on behalf of the 
scheme of the ‘ Victoria County Histories.’ The 
tourist stream sets in with considerable volume 
year by year to Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick, 
Guy’s Cliff, Kenilworth, and Coventry, but the 
average travelled Englishman knows little of 
this well-wooded and picturesque shire apart 
from the beaten tracks, 

Leaving Leamington early in the week by the 
London road, the party soon reached the church 
of Radford Semele. It was extravagantly re- 
stored, the chancel being rebuilt, in 1874, but is 
worth a brief visit, as the Norman light high up 
in the centre of the south wall of the nave 
remains to indicate the lofty Norman style that 
probably prevailed in many of the simpler 
Warwickshire churches of the first part of the 
twelfth century, consisting of nave and chancel. 
They seem to have resembled those of the 
Yorkshire wolds. This church was given to the 
priory of Kenilworth temp. Henry I. 

After a turn to the left, a mile or two further 
on the high ground is the small village of Off. 
church, traditionally connected with Offa, King 
ofthe Mercians. The church of St. Gregory, con- 





sisting of nave, ehancel, and fifteenth-century 
western tower, has not unfrequently been stated 
to contain Saxon work; but there is no certain 
evidence of anything of the kind." There seem, 
however, to be two dates to the Norman work. 
Most probably the important Saxon settlement 
of Offchurch Bury had a church on this site, and 
soon after the Conquest the chancel (previously 
of wood) would be rebuilt. High up in the 
south wall of the chancel is a small semicircular 
window, over the top of which, forming a kind 
of slight hood-mould, is a rudely carved dragon 
or serpent. The splay of this window inside 
points unmistakably to post-Conquest work, 
though quite early in the style. The outer 
stonework of the two Norman lights on the 
north side of the chancel has been unhappily 
modernized of late years, and the interest of the 
church further destroyed by the erection of a 
north vestry and organ chamber. The north 
door of the nave is Norman of a later date, 
and so are the jambs of the now pointed 
chancel arch. There is also some good thir- 
teenth-century work. It was pleasant to note 
that a Georgian pulpit of inlaid wood had been 
retained. 

Later in the same day Wolston, about seven 
miles to the west of Rugby, was visited. Roger 
de Montgomery founded here in the eleventh 
century a small alien priory, as a cell of the 
abbey of St. Pierre-sur-Dives. The site still 
goes by the name of the Priory Farm. The 
present house is a most picturesque building, 
with great chimney-shafts of red brick, and in 
the main of early Elizabethan date. Ina room 
at the back, used as a dairy, is some old masonry 
(red sandstone), and outside is a portion of the 
original wall-plate. This has been surmised to 
have been part of the chapel or conventual 
church, A projecting thirteenth-century piscina 
drain, but not apparently in its original position, 
was noted. Within the south porch is a Tudor 
doorway, and the door itself is original. Ina 
line with this, in the interior of the house, is 
a fifteenth -century doorway leading into the 
chapel; in the jamb on the left-hand side are 
apparent traces of a holy-water stoup. Under 
the stairs of this most interesting old house 
stood for a time the itinerant secret printing- 
press of the Martin Marprelates ; and here were 
printed, in July, 1589, two of the most noted 
tracts, ‘Martin Senior’ and ‘Martin Junior,’ 
the joint work of Job Throckmorton and John 
Penry. The place was pointed out with some 
pride, though the story of their issue was much 
confused. Of course there used to be a secret 
underground passage, now stopped up, which 
is said to have led to the chancel of the parish 
church. 

The parish church of St. Margaret at Wolston 
is a cruciform fabric, yielding clear evidence 
of work or alterations of almost every century 
from the twelfth downwards, as well as of pre- 
Conquest work. It was given to the Norman 
abbey of St. Pierre-sur-Dives at the time of the 
establishment of the small cell or priory. Of 
the church of that period there are considerable 
remains. The south doorway is Norman, and so, 
too, are the piers and arches of the tower as they 
now exist. The tower arches east and west are 
severely plain ; those north and south are much 
smaller. Over each of the latter is a small 
semicircular light, slightly splayed or bevelled 
on the exterior, as well as deeply splayed inside. 
These now look into the transepts, but must 
formerly have been over the small chapels of a 
central Saxon tower. This church has not 
hitherto, to the best of our knowledge, been 
numbered amongst those containing pre-Norman 
work; but the evidence afforded by a single, 
rather hasty visit seems conclusive. Several 


other features of the church will well repay a 
visit. 

On the other side of the river Avon, and 
close to the Brandon and Wolston railway 
station, are the remains of the old castle of 
Brandon, at one time a place of some import- 
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ance. Only mounds of earth and a few striking 
fragments of masonry are left to tell the tale 
of its former strength; but those who have 
studied military architecture will readily find 
sufficient to show that here stood a Norman 
keep, which was afterwards encircled by 
Edwardian work towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century. Documentary evidence shows 
that the castle held an important garrison and 
was in good repair temp. Richard I. ; that in the 
troublous times of Henry III. it was taken and 
overthrown by the barons; and that it was 
rebuilt in the days of Edward I. As to its final 
dismantling history is silent. 

The next day found the ecclesiologists study- 
ing the remains of the ancient priory of St. 
Mary, Nuneaton, founded by Robert, Earl of 
Leicester, temp. Henry II., for Benedictine 
nuns. There are considerable remnants of the 
fine cruciform conventual church, which had a 
nave about 140 ft. in length and a chancel of 
about 65 ft., as well as transepts. In 1877 a 
considerable part of the nave was rebuilt on the 
old lines, and prolonged to cover in the ruined 
piers of the central tower, which date from the 
first half of the thirteenth century. Several 
stones of Norman carving are preserved, as 
well as a good deal of window tracery of the 
fifteenth century. On the south side of the 
present sacrarium is a massive stone coflin with 
grave-slab bearing a cross patée. On the north 
side are some good encaustic tiles : one or two 
form a circular pattern, taking nine for a set; 
others are heraldic, such as on a bend five 
cinquefoils, two lions passant, and a fesse 
between six cross-crosslets. There are also the 
matrix of a brass of a knight and his lady, and 
four shields of the fifteenth century. There 
are some small remains of the conventual build- 
ings adjoining the ruins of the south transept. 

Merevale, about a mile from Atherstone 
station, was the site of a Cistercian abbey 
founded in 1149 by Robert, Earl Ferrers. The 
remains of this once important house, amid 
beautifully wooded surroundings, are not con- 
siderable. The great church has wholly dis- 
appeared, though its foundations, with narrow 
aisles and shallow quire, as archeologists now 
spell it, can be traced by the practised eye. 
The conventual buildings were on the south 
of the church, and a considerable portion of 
the south cloister wall is still standing. Here 
was the frater or refectory, which in this 
instance, contrary to the usual Cistercian plan, 
ran east and west, and not at right angles to 
the cloister court. In the south wall of the 
frater is the entrance to the reading pulpit. 
Much remains of the high precinct walls of the 
abbey on the south side, and also the fish-ponds. 
Westward of the abbey was the gate-house, and 
near this stood the unusually large capella extra 
portam, used as a quasi-parochial church by the 
tenants and neighbours. This building, still 
used as a church, is of peculiar interest, and the 
architecture and plan are much diversified. Here 
at the Dissolution were brought various remnants 
of the great church ; such are a massive organ- 
loft, which probably stood across the entrance 
to one of the transepts ; a good deal of glass, 
including a Jesse window ; the fine brasses of 
a knight and his lady, temp. Henry VI.; and 
the remains of a noteworthy stone effigy in chain 
mail, considered by Mr. Bloxam to represent 
William Ferrers, Earl of Derby, who died in 
1254. 

From Merevale it is not far to Polesworth. 
Here stood an important Benedictine nunnery 
founded by King Egbert and his daughter 
St. Edith, who, according to repute, was the 
first abbess. Parts of the gateway of Norman 
and later date still remain. The parish church 
was part of the abbey church, and now consists 
of nave, north aisle, small chancel, and lofty 
‘tower at the north-east angle of the nave. There 
is a good deal of Norman work remaining, but 
the fabric has undergone several unhappy ‘“‘ re- 
Storations.” The monastic buildings and cloister 





were on the south, and some small remains can 
be seen in the vicarage garden. Guide-books 
say that the old refectory of the nuns is incor- 
porated with the vicarage house, but this is 
altogether wrong. The vicarage includes a 
large room with a fine stone mantelpiece and 
open timber roof on the side nearest the church, 
near the west end; but this is an impossible 
position for the frater, and is evidently only 
part of a dwelling-house constructed after the 
convent was dissolved. In the church the stone 
effigy of an abbess of Polesworth, the head 
sunk in a trefoil opening and the feet resting 
on a stag, was noted; in the right hand is a 
crosier with a simple floriated crook, and in the 
left a book. It is supposed to be the only 
sculptured efligy of an abbess or prioress in 
England. Bloxam assigned it to the four- 
teenth century, but it seems to be clearly late 
thirteenth-century. The figure incongruously 
rests on a table tomb which is proved by the 
arms to have belonged to Sir Richard de 
Herthull, who died 13 Richard II. There is 
also a beautiful alabaster effigy of Isabel, wife 
of Sir J. Cockayne, who died in 1447. At the 
west end of the church, on the floor—removed 
there by a former vicar who did not think the 
inscription seemly—is the remarkable epitaph 
to an infant grandchild of Sir Aston Cockayne : 
‘* Here Aston Turvile lyes as fine a child 

As ever parents hopes by death beguiled 

Haveing lived fourteen weeks hee dropd away 

Like early blossoms nipt by frosts decay 

His innocent soule was soone aweary here 

Therefore to Heaven did speedily repare 


His mortale remnant till the generall doom 
Lyes here inclosed under this humble tombe. 


“This childe was borne the 5th of September 
and dyed the 17th of December, and then was 
allmost a yard long. St Aston Cockayne was his 
grandfather and godfather.” 

Pooley Hall, on the high ground on the north 
of Polesworth, was from the end of the four- 
teenth century the chief residence of the 
Cockayne family. It was rebuilt by Sir Thomas 
Cockayne in 1509, and is a beautiful and irre- 
gular building of red brick with stone quoins 
and dressings. A careful examination shows 
older work still remaining, even before it was 
in the hands of the Cockaynes. The chapel, in 
good preservation, though secularized, stands a 
few feet detached from the rest of the pile, on 
the south side. There is a small amount of 
interesting carved panelwork in one of the 
upper rooms. Pooley Hall is one of the most 
charming buildings of its date left in England ; 
it is remarkable that it does not attract more 
attention. 

A short walk across the fields, skirting a 
colliery, brought the ecclesiologists to Alvecote 
Priory, close to the Coventry canal. It is a 
large stone building, the property of the Earl 
of Essex, and now used as a farmhouse. In- 
corporated with the present structure, which is 
mainly of early eighteenth-century date, are 
parts of a small Benedictine priory founded in 
1159 as a cell of Great Malvern. A large 
pointed doorway with plain mouldings, circa 
1300, is near the centre of the house at the end 
of a passage. There is considerable cellarage 
groined with brick, but the walls are of old hewn 
stone and probably ancient. In the garden 
is a fragment of ivy-covered walling, pointed 
out as part of the chapel. It has a shallow 
buttress of the date of the original foundation, 
and a small, narrow, deeply splayed lancet win- 
dow. Within the precincts is an ancient square 
dovecote, the greater part of which is of stone 
and of thirteenth-century date. At a later 
date it was raised in brick and furnished with a 
tiled roof. Inside there are twelve rows of ten 
nesting-holes on each side in the old stonework, 
and six like rows in the brickwork above. The 
roof is much out of repair; it should not be 
suffered to go to decay. On the other side of 
the canal the old stew-ponds can be traced. 

A three- mile walk took the party to Tam- 
worth for the night. Passing through Amington 
village, they found the o!d roadside inn with the 





name of The Pretty Pigs, and a sign displaying 
five pigs, each of a different colour, disporting 
themselves in litter, more quaint than attrac- 
tive. 








Fine-Brt Gossiy. 

Ar the Continental Gallery the show of 
cartoons dealing with public events, 1900 to 
1901, by Mr. F. Carruthers Gould, which opened 
yesterday, is likely to be highly popular. Mr. 
Gould does not pretend to be a great draughts- 
man, but his conceptions and ideas are so 
felicitous that he stands in a class by himself in 
the general estimation. 

Messrs. Ciirrorp & Co. have on view at 
their Haymarket gallery pictures from Glasgow, 
as well as some works by notable French artists. 

Mr. Georce D. Hiscox, whose death was 
announced on Tuesday last, came from Bristol, 
and painted landscapes, including several for 
Her late Majesty, at Oxford, Bristol, and 
Windsor. He must not be confused with the 
able landscape painter Mr. George Hitchcock, 
who came from the United States, and whose 
‘Tulip Culture’ and other works we have often 
admired at the Royal Academy and in Paris. 
The latter artist is both alive and well. Mr. 
Hiscox was born in 1840, and had been a 
teacher of ability. 


Messrs. Foster sold on Wednesday last, the 
26th inst., a life-size, standing, three-quarters- 
length ‘ Portrait of Lady Yates,’ by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, to Mr, C. Wertheimer for 
500 guineas. The lady was described as an 
intimate friend of the painter. 


Harrow H111, with all its associations, is in 
danger of being completely spoilt, for the 
Middlesex County Council are seeking powers 
to construct an electric tramway across the hill, 
which would involve lowering the road five feet. 
The Head Master of Harrow, at a meeting of 
the residents of the place last week, pointed out 
that the speech-room and the church would be 
endangered, for when the speech-room was 
originally built the clay was found to be so 
slippery that it had to be underpinned to keep 
the church safe. 

Tue British Archeological Association have 
just issued the programme of their fifty-eighth 
congress at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The meeting 
will last from Thursday, July 18th, to the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. The first day will be 
occupied with the antiquities of Newcastle and 
the President’s address ; on the next Warkworth 
and Alnwick will be visited ; on Saturday Jarrow 
and Tynemouth. On July 22nd Cholliford will 
be the headquarters for the Roman Wall ; and 
later Beal, Durham, Flodden, Hexham, and 
Corbridge will all be included in the programme. 
A number of interesting papers have been pro- 
mised for the evening meetings. 

Dr. Avotr BorricHeER, widely known through 
his works upon Olympia and the Acropolis of 
Athens, died suddenly at Danzig on June 9th. 
He was sent out at Adler’s recommendation in 
1872 as technical commissary for the excavations 
at Olympia. Since 1879 he had edited the 
Wochenblatt fiir Architekten und Ingenieure. 


THe great undertaking of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, the publication of an 
exact and comprehensive collection of Greek 
inscriptions, has obtained a valuable helper in 
the Imperial Academy of Vienna. Prince 
Johann von Liechtenstein, upon an appeal from 
Otto Benndorf, has promised that a fixed yearly 
sum shall be contributed by the Vienna 
Academy, which is to be expended upon the 
inscriptions of Asia Minor. The work is to be 
issued as an independent companionto the Berlin 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Grecorum,’ edited by 
Prof. Karl Dittenberger. A first volume of the 
Vienna contribution has just been issued, and 
contains a collection of Lycian inscriptions, 
edited by Ernst Kalinka, and illustrated by 
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several pictures of the tower-like Lycian tombs 
from which the greater part of the inscriptions 
are taken. 


Tue second and final portion of the Carfrae 
collection of coins, to be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge a fortnight hence, 
consists of the Roman coins in gold, silver, and 
bronze, and also the Scottish gold coins. Many 
of the coins are exceedingly rare, and are 
for the most part in very fine condition. Mr. 
Carfrae’s fine collection of Greek coins was sold 
at Sotheby’s in May, 1894. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


CovENT GARDEN.—Opera : ‘ Carmen,’ ‘ La Tosca,’ ‘ Tristan.’ 
QUEEN’s HALL.—Pbilharmonic Concert. 
CrysTaL PaLace.—Saturday Concert. 


‘Carmen’ was performed last Thursday 
week at Covent Garden, with Madame Calvé 
in the title rdle. Her characteristic imper- 
sonation of the fickle and ill-fated maiden is 
so well known that it is sufficient to say that 
she was at her best, and that the crowded 
house received her with boundless enthusi- 
asm. There have been many good Carmens, 
but none more intense, more real. It may 
be that at times with Madame Calvé art 
predominates over nature, but then the 
former is so admirable that for the time she 
conquers criticism. 

On Saturday evening ‘ La Tosca,’ produced 
last year, was performed. In the first and 
third acts Signor Puccinishowsstrong musical 
feeling and dramatic instinct. The style of 
the music is thoroughly Italian, and seeing 
that the composer is Italian and that the 
scene of the play is Rome, its appropriate- 
ness cannot be denied; neither can its 
effectiveness. But the music seems often 
like mere colouring which harmonizes with 
the various situations, though it does not 
through itsown inherent qualities strengthen 
them. As tothe second act, with the torture 
scene, its dramatic power isactually weakened 
by the sounds in the orchestra. It would seem 
arrogant to impose limits on composers, yet it 
is most doubtful whether the tonal art ought 
to be employed for such a purpose; in any 
case, only genius of the highest order could 
create music producing artistic pleasure for 
a scene depicting mere physical pain. The 
performance of the work was excellent. 
Friulein Ternina as Floria Tosca was even 
more impressive than last year; it is a 
difficult ré/e, and not one, we fancy, which 
of her own free will she would select. 
Signor de Marchi, who at Rome created the 
part of Mario Cavaradossi, made a success- 
ful début here. He has a strong, steady 
voice, and his acting is powerful, yet always 
well restrained. Signor Scotti again ably 
—— the villain Scarpia, and M. 
Gilibert as “Il Sagrestano” showed how 
much an accomplished artist can make out 
of a small part. Signor Mancinelli con- 
ducted with all due national fervour. 

Herr Forchhammer from Dresden was 
the new Tristan on Tuesday evening. He 
has a voice of good quality, yet at 
times disappointing, for it did not seem 
to have the true ring, while the intona- 
tion was occasionally doubtful. Allow- 
ance must, however, be made for a first 
appearance. He is a good actor, and has 
carefully thought out the character; there 
were some excellent moments at the end of 





the second act, and during the third. On 
the whole, he created a decidedly interesting 
impression. Fraulein Ternina was again 
wonderful. It is no use wasting words 
by piling up superlatives. Surely the réle 
has never been so grandly impersonated. 
Fraulein Ternina has not one, but many 
gifts, and throughout intellect and feeling 
are in perfect harmony. 

Dr. Elgar’s new overture ‘ Cockaigne’ 
(‘In London Town’) was produced under 
his direction at the closing Philharmonic 
Concert at Queen’s Hall last Thursday week. 
The title of the work sounds somewhat 
prosaic, yet beneath the busy, matter-of-fact 
London life lies many a silent romance. The 
choice of subject for musical illustration is 
striking. Dr. Elgar, following the example 
of Wagner in his ‘ Meistersinger,’ has 
idealized scenes from real life, the life of 
the common people. The noble art of music 
has been used for unholy, unhealthy pur- 
poses, to illustrate some tale of feverish 
passion or of frivolous and at times de- 
basing character, and this reaction, quite 
apart from the merits of the music, deserves 
full recognition and approval. As to the 
treatment of his subject—the description 
in the programme-book we regard as 
given with the composer’s sanction—we are 
inclined to think a programme more in 
accordance with Beethoven’s well-known 
canon would have been preferable. ‘A 
pair of lovers setting out for a stroll through 
London streets,” for instance, is somewhat 
too concrete—apt, indeed, to provoke a smile 
rather than to suggest romantic thoughts. 
To speak frankly, the story of the lovers 
and of their street and park experiences is, 
at any rate at first, disturbing. Programme 
music ought to have musical interest apart 
from the programme, and although we 
readily acknowledge that such is the case 
with Dr. Elgar’s overture, yet here the story 
certainly needs following to account for 
sudden changes of mood. It is, however, 
quite possible that when the work has 
become familiar the story may cease from 
troubling. The composer has adhered to 
sonata form: his middle section is more or 
less free, but he has a recapitulation section, 
and the old form is somewhat at variance 
with the dioramic, dramatic character of the 
music. The music has strong vitality and 
glow ; it shows earnest thought, skill of the 
highest order, and picturesque end powerful 
orchestration ; there is real organic develop- 
ment, hence the music feels strong through- 
out; there are no displays of skill merely of 
a pedantic kind. At the close of the per- 
formance the composer received quite an 
ovation. Mr. Wood ought to give us an 
early opportunity of making further ac- 
quaintance with a work of high purpose 
and marked interest. Herr Godowsky 
played the Brahms Pianoforte Concerto in 
D minor. The technique was admirable, 
but in the first and last movements the 
reading of the music was too smooth, too 
restrained ; it demands a broader, bolder 
delivery. The slow middle movement, on 
the other hand, was played most expressively. 
Miss Maud Powell gave a clever perform- 
ance of Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto in 
D major, a work in which there is more 
body than soul. Dr. Cowen’s reading of 
the ‘Unfinished’ Symphony of Schubert 
was most sympathetic. We prefer, however, 





Dr. Richter’s slightly quicker tempo for the 
Andante, which, indeed, is marked con moto, 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s cantata ‘The Golden 
Legend’ was performed at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday afternoon. The band and 
chorus were on Handelian scale, and it 
seemed a pity that the latter (the London 
contingent of the Handel Festival Choir, 
and an exceptionally fine body of singers) 
had only a small share in the proceedings. 
Concerning the work itself, which contains 
some of the composer’s best writing, there 
is nothing new to say. The vocalists were 
Mesdames Albani and Marian McKenzie and 
Messrs. Ben Davies and Andrew Black, who 
all sang music with which they are thoroughly 
familiar. Mr. Manns conducted in most able 
manner ; his vigour is astonishing and his 
enthusiasm catching. There was an immense 
audience. The exact niche in the temple of 
fame which the recently deceased composer 
is destined to occupy cannot yet be known ; 
of the popularity of his music there is, 
however, no question. 








Plusical Gossiy. 

M. pe PacuMann’s second and, for the pre- 
sent, last recital on Saturday afternoon attracted 
alargeaudience. His rendering of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, was singularly 
tame, and the various numbers of Schumann’s 
‘Carneval’ were unequally played: ‘ Eusebius,’ 
‘Chopin,’ ‘Aveu,’ and one or two more were 
given with rare refinement and charm. In 
the Chopin selection, including Preludes, a 
Nocturne, Mazurkas, and Valses, and, by way 
of encore, some extra pieces, the pianist was at 
his best. Asan interpreter of Chopin’s music 
he is really great. 

A VALUABLE paper was read by Mr. A. 
Perceval Graves on ‘Irish Folk-Song’ before 
the members of the Folk-Song Society at 
Londonderry House (by permission of the 
Marchioness of Londonderry) on Tuesday after- 
noon, with musical illustrations by Miss Kate 
Lee, Mr. Bispham, Mr. Gregory Hast, and 
other artists, taken from Mr. Graves’s ‘ Songs of 
Erin.’ 

Mrs. Henry J. Woop and Mile. Tosta de 
Benici gave a concert at the Empress Rooms, 
Palace Hotel, Kensington, on Wednesday after- 
noon. The programme included various short 
songs by modern Scandinavian composers, heard 
here for the first time, among which those by 
Sinding and Lennart Lundberg were the most 
noteworthy. They were all most artistically 
sung by Mrs. Wood, and accompanied by 
Mr. Wood with all due tact and taste. Mlle. 
de Benici has a good touch and excellent 
technique. She played two delightful and 
well - contrasted Caprices by Sinding. The 
Leschetizky ‘Lucia de Lammermoor’ transcrip- 
tion for the left hand might well have been 
spared in so interesting a programme. 

Miss GERTRUDE PEPPERCORN gave a piano- 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. In Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, 
Op. 27, No. 1, and in the first movement of 
Chopin’s Sonata in B flat minor, the individu- 
ality of the performer was a little too pro- 


minent. Further on, however, in the latter 
work she played with greater restraint. In 
Brahms’s Variations on a theme by Handel her 


fine technique was fully displayed. Among 
rising pianists of the day she holds high place. 
Miss Peppercorn thinks and acts for herself, 
and she has time before her to ripen intellect 
and obtain full mastery over feeling. 

Herr Witnerm Bacxnavs and Miss Elsie 
Southgate gave a pianoforte and violin recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening. 
The lady plays skilfully, but in Beethoven’s 
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Kreutzer’ Sonata—the last movement of which, 

by the way, was taken at an absurdly fast pace 
—and in Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in ¢ 
minor there was excess of energy and over- 
charged sentiment ; the intonation, moreover, 
was not always pure. Herr Backhaus’s ren- 
dering of the Brahms Variations on a theme by 
Paganini was brilliant. He has an elastic, crisp 
touch and splendid technique. He is still in his 
teens, and gives great promise for the future. 
He afterwards played Chopin’s seldom-heard 
Variations, Op. 12—a piece which, though bear- 
ing the composer’s name, is totally lacking in 
poetry and charm —and the a minor Etude 
from Op. 25 ; in these, however, virtuosity got 
the upper hand. Madame Amy Sherwin sang 
in her best manner Mr. Landon Ronald’s pleas- 
ing song-cycle ‘Summertime,’ recently produced 
at a Philharmonic Concert. 


Pror. Nrecks, in his first Queen Victoria 
lecture at Trinity College, London, on ‘The 
Ethical Aspects of Music,’ dwelt on the views 
held in the past with regard to the ethical powers 
of music. In quoting some remarkable passages 
from Plato and Aristotle, he of course reminded 
his hearers of the fact that the Greek philo- 
sophers frequently used the word in a wider 
sense, including poetry. Among writers of later 
times he made particular mention of Zarlino, 
who, in his ‘Institutioni Harmoniche,’ laid 
marked stress on the value of music in forming 
character ; also of Luther, who placed music 
next to theology. Yet at the present day, 
although music has gained immensely in ex- 
pressiveness, he regretted that the recognition 
of its ethical power has decreased. In the 
second lecture on Thursday afternoon the learned 
professor showed how music could be made 
educative in three ways—physically, intellectu- 
ally, and morally—an artificial division adopted 
for the purpose of discussion, since the three 
are closely connected. The first two would 
naturally be more readily admitted than the 
moral power. But every one will surely agree 
with Prof. Niecks that, since music is the lan- 
guage of emotion, teachers should be most 
careful as to the music they put before their 
pupils, some having a healthy, some a baneful 
influence. He forestalled the objection which 
may be raised, viz., that the teaching of music 
has not done much toimprove people’s manners 
and morals, by asserting that there is hardly any 
proper teaching of music, and an immense deal 
of miscultivation. 


M. Sarnt-Saiins has written a letter to M. 
Castelbon de Beauxhortes, the organizer of the 
grand musical ceremonies at Béziers, apologizing 
for the non-fulfilment of his promise to write 
the music of ‘Bacchus Mystifié.’ The ‘ Bar- 
bares ’ for the Opéra was partly the cause of the 
delay, the libretto having been handed to him 
two months late. Then came various private 
and public hindrances to work, until finally M. 
Saint-Saéns recognized that he had ‘‘ perdu la 
partie.” M. Max d’Ollone, a Prix de Rome, 
came, however, to his help, and wrote—we 
‘quote M. Saint-Saéns’s own words—‘‘ une parti- 
tion exquise, tout imprégnée de la fraicheur de 
la jeunesse, que je n’ai plus.” He hopes, how- 
ever, to write music for ‘ Parysatis,’ a drama by 
Madame Dieulafoy, and for that purpose will 
repair to his favourite haunt the Canary Islands, 
where the climate is mild and where there are 
no distractions. 


THe Bayreuth Festival will commence on 
July 22nd and end on August 20th. ‘Der 
fliegende Hollander’ will be given on July 22nd 
and August Ist, 4th, 12th, and 19th, with Herr 
van Rooy as the Dutchman; ‘Parsifal’ on 
July 23rd and 31st and August 5th, 7th, 8th, 
and 11th, with Herr van Dyck in the title réle 
and Frau Gulbranson, of Christiania, as Kundry ; 
and ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ cycle on 


July 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th, and again on 


August 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th, with Herren 
van Rooy and Bertram (Wotan), Herren Burg- 





staller and Schmedes (Siegfried), Herren Briese- 
meister (Loge), Friedrichs (Alberich), and 
Blass (Hagen), Frau Wittich (Sieglinde), and 
Frau Gulbranson (Briinnhilde). Herr Felix 
Mottl will conduct ‘Der fliegende Hollander,’ 
Herr Karl Muck ‘Parsifal,’ and Dr. Richter 
the first cycle of the ‘Ring’; the second will 
probably be under the direction of Herr 
Siegfried Wagner. 

Le Ménestrel has discovered an interesting 
document in the Mercure de France of 
December, 1737. Rameau, who had just pro- 
duced his chef-d’wuvre, ‘Castor et Pollux,’ at 
the Opéra, advertised that he was about to open 
an ‘‘ école de composition dramatique.” Lessons 
of two hours were to be given three times a 
week ; the class was to consist of twelve pupils. 
In six months Rameau undertook to impart a 
knowledge of harmony and of its practical use 
‘‘dans tous les cas ot l’on voudra |’employer.” 
The fee for each pupil was to be one louis d’or 
per month. 


THE inauguration of the new Prince Regent 
Theatre at Bayreuth will consist of twenty 
Wagner performances (‘ Meistersinger,’ ‘Tristan,’ 
‘Lohengrin,’ and ‘Tannhauser’), under the 
direction of Herr Hermann Zumpe. The 
theatre, built after the model of the one at 
Bayreuth, will be designated the ‘‘ Richard 
Wagner Festspielhaus.” These performances, 
following immediately after the last Bayreuth 
performance on August 20th, will commence on 
August 21st and end on September 28th. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


. Mr. Hayden Coffin’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 

— Miss Margaret Wild's Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

— The Misses Douste’s Vocal and Operatic Recital, 3.30, Queen’s 

(Small) Hall 

oa Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

. Paderewski’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

_ Mr. Jan Mulder’s Concert, 8 30, Salle Erard. 

_ Miss get ee Hall’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

ian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Mrs. C. Edwardes and Mr. R. J. Chalcraft’s Vocal Recital, 3, 
Bechstein Hall 
— The Misses Douste’s Vocal and Operatic Recital, 8.30, Queen’s 

(Small) Hall. 

- Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tuvuns. Mile. and M. Boucherit’s Pianoforte and Violin Recital, 3, 
Bechstein Hall. 

Royal Italian Opera. Covent Garden. 

Kubelik’s Orchestral Concert, 8.30, Queen’s Hall. 

— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden 

Mr. John Thomas's Harp Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

— Grand Naval and Military Concert, 5, Crystal Palace. 

— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


wee 


THE WEEK. 


Coronet. —‘ La Course du Flambeau,’ Pidéce en Quatre 
Actes. Par Paul Hervieu. 

Court.—Afternoon Performance: ‘A Happy Nook.’ In 
Three Acts. From the German of Hermann Sudermann 
by Alice Greeven and J. T. Grein. 


Tue sufficiently enigmatical title which 
M. Hervieu has bestowed upon his latest 
dramatic novelty proves to be an attempt at 
translation or explanation of the Aapra- 
Sypopia or torch-bearing race of ancient 
Greece, referred to by Plato, and by Lucre- 
tius in a well-known line 

Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt, 


to symbolize the successive generations of 
men, each seizing the torch from the other 
and speeding with it along, careful only 
that the fire derived from the divine altar 
is never extinguished. For the new genera- 
tion Nature despoils the old, taking from it 
in order to endow the younger all that 
it retains of force and power. This thesis 
M. Hervieu maintains in a work which is 
ingenious in treatment and considerable as 
literature, but unutterably painful and almost 
repellent. Sabine Revel, a widow of some 
thirty-five to forty years, stands between 
her mother Madame Fontenais, now old, 
and her daughter Marie Jeanne, a girl of 
seventeen. To the last-named she has 





given up her life, heaping on her affec- 
tion which the maiden accepts with the 
light-hearted selfishness of youth. For 
her daughter’s sake, lest he should 
interfere with her matrimonial chances, 
she has sent away, never to return, a rich 
and faithful lover to whom her own heart 
turns. Marie Jeanne has made her own 
choice of a husband—not a specially happy 
selection, as it turns out—and in presence of 
her entreaties and tears the mother has no 
choice but to consent to the projected 
nuptials. No long time after these have been 
carried out Didier Maravon, the husband, 
through a combination of circumstances for 
which he is scarcely responsible, finds him- 
self doomed to failure unless he can raise a 
considerable sum. Inability to do this leads 
him to the contemplation of suicide and 
hurries his wife, who dotes on him, to the 
point of death. What is Sabine to do? 
Her child is visibly pining away; her mother, 
bound by some promise to her dead husband, 
refuses any form of pecuniary advance, and 
Sabine during her mother’s lifetime is penni- 
less. The state of affairs is desperate. 
Vainly does she humiliate heiself to her 
former lover, her letters to him remaining 
unanswered. She steals, accordingly, some 
of her mother’s securities, and by the aid of 
a skilfully practised forgery seems on the 
point of obtaining the money. A blunder, 
natural enough in the circumstances and 
ingeniously conceived, renders this crime 
unavailing. Ultimately she brings about 
her mother’s death, not quite directly, but 
as inevitably as if she had stood over her 
like a Queen Eleanor proffering dagger or 
poison. Even this terrible deed is vain. 
Offers of advancement and fortune reach 
the young couple, and are greedily and 
resolutely accepted, and Marie Jeanne goes 
off to Louisiana, leaving the scared Sabine 
to contemplate alone the corpse of her 
murdered mother. Very relentless is all 
this, yet not more relentless perhaps than 
true. In days when we do nothing but 
‘look before and after,’’ and when the 
most despairing lesson is the most accept- 
able, a work of this class is sure of 
acceptance. It owes most of its success to 
the agonizing display by Madame Réjane 
of the tortures of Sabine. Never before, 
so far as we know, has Madame Réjane 
undertaken a part quite so serious. Mater- 
nal affection is finely displayed, and her 
gradual and reluctant abandonment of 
habits of command, and the substitution 
for authority of something like servility, is 
effective. The later scenes, where the 
woman stands between the mother whose 
life she has shortened and the fugitive 
daughter for whose sake she has become a 
criminal, are cruel rather than dramatic. 
They exhibit, however, the possession by 
the actress of gifts distinctly tragic. The 
impersonation is a triumph for Madame 
Réjane. The general performance is good. 

In an English dress the ‘Glick im 
Winkel,’ first given in England by Herr 
Junkermann at the St. George’s Hall on 
February 2nd, 1900, proves a conventional 
but stimulating drama, which in the second 
act strikes a note of true and dominant 
passion, then sinks to a lame and impotent 
conclusion. The fact that this piece 
was played on Tuesday last for a single © 
occasion only, and is already withdrawn, 
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precludes us from dealing with it at 
any length. It might well, however, 
with a less sentimental title and with a 
few trivial alterations, be converted into a 
work worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of some Central London management. 
Two characters in it are admirably conceived, 
Elizabeth the heroine and the masterful 
Baron von Roecknitz, who boasts that his 
wooing is conducted in the same predatory 
manner in which his ancestors dealt with 
the travellers unfortunate enough to come 
within their reach. The scenes between 
these two are conducted with an insolent, 
overpowering passion on the one side and a 
cowed and terrified resistance on the other, 
each admirable in its way. Mr. Charles 
Goodhart as the Baron developed gifts few 
of our actors possess, and Miss Marion 
Terry revealed as the heroine powers as an 
emotional actress which prove how great a 
loss is involved in her practical and incom- 
prehensible banishment from the stage. 








Bramatic Gossip. 

Sir Henry Irvine revived at the Lyceum 
on Monday night the ‘Charles I.’ of the late 
W. G. Wills, resuming the character of the 
King, one of the most beautiful as it is one of 
the earliest of his poetic assumptions, having 
been first seen in 1872. Miss Terry did not 
take until 1879 the part of Henrietta Maria, in 
which she now reappears. A tremendous greet- 
ing was accorded both artists, and the revival 
promises, as had been anticipated, to be the 
most attractive and remunerative of the series. 

Mr. Bovurcaier will in the autumn return 
to the Criterion with a new comedy of English 
manners. 

Mr. Henry ARTHUR JONES is engaged upon 
a new play of modern life, the heroine of which 
will be presented by Miss Lena Ashwell. 

Tue Imperial Theatre will pass for the 
autumn season into the hands of Mr. Herbert 
Waring, who purposes producing a drama of 
military life in India by Mr. Boyle Lawrence, 
the title of which, as at present fixed, is ‘A 
Man of his Word.’ Miss Hilda Rivers will 
play the heroine. 

Mr. Hawrrey’s season at the Prince of 
Wales’s will end on August 3rd, and a couple 
of months later the actor will start on his first 
visit to the United States, taking with him 
‘A Message from Mars’ and ‘The Man from 
Blankley’s.’ 

Dverine her visit this week to the Kennington 
Theatre Miss Kate Rorke has reappeared in 
her original character of Mary Herbert in Mr. 
Calmour’s ‘ Cupid’s Messenger.’ 


Tue run of ‘L’Aiglon’ ceases this evening 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Madame Bern- 
hardt will appear on Monday as Marguerite 
Gautier to the Georges Duval of M. Coquelin, 
and on Thursday as La Tosca, with her associate 
as Scarpia. On July 8th the programme will be 
classical, consisting of ‘Phédre’ and ‘ Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules.’ The season will end on 
July 12th with a programme hereafter to be 
fixed. 


THE notion once entertained of showing 
Madame Réjane during her present visit to the 
Coronet as Yanetta in ‘La Robe Rouge’ of M. 
Brieux has been abandoned. The character 
furnishes abundant opportunities for the display 
of the quasi-tragic gifts which the actress has 
recently exhibited, but the termination of the 
play is too melodramatic. 

At the Grand Theatre, Croydon, Miss Annie 
Hughes has appeared as the heroine of ‘ Becky 
Sharp,’ a dramatization by Mr. David Balsillie 
of portions of Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Mr. 





Wenman is Jos Sedley; Mr. T. W. Percyval, 
Lord Steyne ; Mr. Henry Crisp, Sir Pitt Crawley ; 
and Miss Kate Bishop, Miss Crawley. 


In consequence of the long delay at the 
Comédie Frangaise in the production of his 
drama of ‘Sainte Thérése,’ the scene of which 
is Spain in the time of Philip II., M. Catulle 
Mendés has withdrawn the piece and placed it 
in the hands of Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 


Mr. Nat Goopwin will open the Comedy 
Theatre in September with Mr. H. V. Esmond’s 
‘When We were Twenty-one,’ in which he and 
his wife, Miss Maxine Elliott, will reappear in 
their original parts of the hero and the heroine. 


At a benefit performance at the Strand on 
Tuesday afternoon ‘An Adventure,’ an original 
one-acb play, by Mr. Sydney Valentine, was 
presented by Miss Eva Dare, Mr. Aubrey Fitz- 
gerald, and the author. 


Mr. Dion Bovcicavutt has been appointed 
general stage manager and producer in London 
for Mr. Charles Frohman. 


M. Otosrro KawakAmi now plays at the 
Criterion the Knight in ‘The Knight and the 
Geisha.’ 


THE death occurred on Monday last of M. 
Alexandre Parodi, the dramatist, at the age 
of sixty-one years. M. Parodi was a Greek by 
birth, but had long resided in France, and was, 
indeed, in spirit as well as in law, a Frenchman. 
His first published work was a political romance, 
‘Le Dernier des Papes,’ which ran through 
Illustrazione ; this was followed by two volumes 
of verse, ‘ Passions et Idées,’ 1863, and ‘ Nou- 
velles Messéniennes,’ 1867. His first important 
play, ‘Rome Vaincu,’ obtained a_ brilliant 
success in 1876 at the Théatre Frangais. In 
1884 his drama ‘ L’Inflexible’ was produced at 
the Théitre de la Renaissance; and the 
Comédie Francaise had a new piece of his in 
preparation at the time of his death. 








To CoRRESsPONDENTS.—C, H.—W. H. D. R.—W. S. P.— 
L. H. K.—received. 

A. J. M.—Many thanks. 

A. H. H.—T. F. 0.—Just too late for insertion. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S8. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





FIFTH EDITION , {cap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar med both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. ‘TV. LYNN, B.A. F.E 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. ‘Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 





Guardian. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs, Bell’s Miniature Illustrated Catalogue now 
ready and will be sent on applicatiun. 


VOL. V. OF SWIFT’S PROSE WORKS. 
NOW READY, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL and POLITICAL 


TRACTS—ENGLISH. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
{Bohn’s Standard Library. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The WORKS of CHARLES STUART 
CALVERLEY. Complete in1vol. With a Memoir by 
Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, G.C.M.G., Governor of 
British Guiana, and Portrait. 


Imperial 16mo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. A Hand- 
book of German and Austrian Ex-Libris. By KA 
EMICH, COUNT ZU LEININGEN-WHSTERBURG, 
Hon. Member of the Ex-Libris Verein (Berlin), Hon. 
Vice-President of the Ex-Libris Society (London), &e. 
Translated by G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With 250 
Illustrations. Also 75 Copies on Japanese vellum, demy 
8vo, 25s. net. (All Sold.) 


12mo, 5s. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By T. R. LOUNSBURY, Professor ef 
English in Yale University. New Edition, Revised, 
xiv and 505 pages, 


12mo, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By HENRY S. PANCOAST. 
556 pages. 

‘* Seems to me to fulfil better on the whole than any other 
‘introduction ’ known to me the real requirements of such 
a book, It rightly does not attempt to be cyclopedic, but 
isolates a number of figures of first-rate importance, and 
deals with these in a very ao way.” 

Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 


FOURTH ENLARGED EDITION, 8vo, 10s. net. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN 
LITERATURE. By KUNO FRANCKE, Professor of 
German Literature in Harvard University. 

‘* This splendid work......is based on first-hand knowledge 
of the sources and authorities, and is written in a lively and 
impressive style, which brings the chief social forces, the 
literary tendencies, the principal problems, the great writers, 
and their most important productions vividly before the 
mind of the reader. We have nothing of the kind in this 
country...... On its appearance it was very warmly welcomed 
by the best German scientific periodicals, and it is now very 
largely used in America. I hope that ere long the same 
may be said with reference to this country...... It is much 
used by my own students. Students reading for the various 
higher university examinations, teachers who are anxious 
to obtain a reliable survey of a given period of German 
literature, will find this book invaluable.’—Dr. KaRL 
BREUL in the Modern Language Quarterly, October, 1900, 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 
BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. 

With Illustrations. 


ST. DAVID’S. By Philip A. Robson, 
A.R.1.B.A. With 50 Illustrations. 


Uniform with the Series, 1s. 6d, net each. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY 


ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON. By Rev. T. 
PERKINS, M.A. With 49 Illustrations. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS (An 
ITINERARY of) for the USE of TRAVELLERS. Com- 
piled by JAMES G. GILCHRIST, A.M. M.D., Univer- 
sity of Iowa, U.S.A. Revised and Kdited, ‘with an 
Introduction on Cathedral Architecture, by the Rev. 
T. PERKINS. M.A., Rector of Tumworth, Blandford. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Map. 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
NEW VOLUME. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s, net.. 
KING HENRY V. 


Full Prospectus post free on application, 
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~ VOLUMES FOR THE SUMMER 


ISSUED BY CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED. 











THE ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. AN IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL, 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, | About 175,000 Copies of 
1901. _ ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES, 


| 
Containing FIVE SPECIAL REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES | 7 
, of the following Pictures :— By MAURICE THOMPSON, 


‘CRUSADERS SIGHTING JERUSALEM,’ by Edwin A. Abbey, R.A. 


‘GOOD.BYE! OFF to SKiBBEREEN,’ by Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A. HAVE BEEN CALLED FOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
‘CLOUDS that GATHER ROUND the SETTING SUN,’ by J, Seymour 

Lucas, R.A. | The Work will shortly be published in England by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 
‘The HOME WIND,’ by C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A. 
‘ HELENA and HERMIA,’ by the President of the Royal Academy. | Price 63, 


And about 200 exquisite Illustrations, including reproductions of | 


some important Pictures by eminent Artists that appear in NO OTHER | The basis of the novel is historical, and it deals with the capture and 
PUBLICATION | recapture of Old Vincennes. The book has been described as “ more original 
A | 


“The most perfect representation of the Academy ever placed within | than ‘Richard Carvel,’ more cohesive than ‘To Have and to Hold,’ and more 
reach of ihe public.”— Westminster Gazette. vital than ‘ Janice Meredith.’” 





CHEAP EDITION NOW READY, price 2s. MR, J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s, 
THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE |, yanisueEp RIVAL. ByJ. Bloundelle-Burton, 
BY L AND. . hed ly iad of Adversity,’ ‘A Bitter Heritage,’ ‘ The 


‘*We predict that whosoever reads this, one of the most masterly of Mr. Bloundelle- 
Being the Narrative of an Expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacific, under- | Burton’s eee, will be carried along by swiftly moving events, full of delightful 
taken with the view of Exploring a Route across the Continent to British | ©*citement.’—/ield. 


Columbia through British Territory, by one of the Northern Passes in the MR. FRANK STOCKTON’S NEW VOLUME OF 





Rocky Mountains, STORIES. 
By Viscount MILTON and W. B. CHEADLE. yh ee ge a 
y spe ale AFIELD and AFLOAT. By Frank R. Stockton, 
‘a — Author of ‘Mrs, Cliff’s Yacht,’ ‘Adventures of Captain Horn,’ ‘ The 
% ok bie +4 ¢ i . Girl at Cobhurst,’ &c. With 12 Illustrations. 
+ To this Cheap Edition Notes have been added by Dr. Cheadle in iia pa eed the author’s gifts of imagination, humour, and delicate 
the form of an Appendix. observation.” —Manchester Guardian. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, price 5s. A BOOK FOR ALL PUBLIC SCHOOL MEN. 


A COURSE OF LANDSCAPE JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. 
PAINTING in WATER COLOURS.| an ETON BOY’S LETTERS. 


By J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. By NUGENT BANKES 
With 23 Coloured Plates, y ’ 

“A most charming volume. An introduction by Mr, Edwin Bale, R.I., 
ieee Oo eee ee cee ce ee ee “There isn’t an old, or let us say an elderly, Etonian to whom this book will 


instruction to the would-be landscape painter, and will be also interesting to : 2 : ‘ , 
more advanced students, The volume would make a delightful gift-book.” not come as a tickle in the ribs, waking him up to any number of pleasant 


Author of ‘A Day of My Life at Eton,’ &c, 








St, James's Gazette. memories.”— Punch, 
FOR ALL LOVERS OF THE RIVER. CASSELL’S SIXPENNY EDITIONS 
NOW READY, price 7d, net, the First Fortnightly Part of a OF FAM O U S N OVELS 
POPULAR EDITION of are increasing in popularity, and have by far the largest sale of these handy 


new series of pocket volumes. 


THE RIVERS THE VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED IS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, PICTORIAL. 


Recent additions to the Series include :— 
Beautifully illustrated from Original Drawings by Eminent Artists, and by The MEDICINE L ADY. By L. T. Meade. 











A SERIES OF EXQUISITE REMBRANDT The SPLENDID SPUR. By A. T. Quiller-Couch (“Q”). 
PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES The SEA WOLVES. By Max Pemberton. 
Specially prepared for this Edition, FATHER STAFFORD. By Anthony Hope. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrep, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 


TESTAMENT 


OF A 


VIVISECTOR. 


BY 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 


Feap. 4to, sewed, paper antique, 
price 6d. net. 


In a Note prefixed to the volume Mr. 
DavipsoNn writes :—“*‘The Testament of 
a Vivisector,’ the first of a series of 
poems which I purpose publishing in 
this form, will hardly recommend itself 
to Vivisector or Anti-Vivisector ; and the 
new statement of Materialism which it 
contains is likely to offend both the 
religious and the irreligious mind. This 
poem, therefore, and its successors, my 
‘Testaments, are addressed to those 
who are willing to place all ideas in 
the crucible, and who are not afraid to 
fathom what is sub-conscious in them- 
selves and others.” 


“We can only say with certainty that 
much of his verse is of fine quality, 
and that there are some very powerful 
passages.” —Manchester Guardian. 


“There has been nothing like it since 
Browning.”—New Age. 


“This is no armchair poet, but a 
strong, strenuous combatant in the lists 
of thought. He braces you like Brown- 
ing; and, by the way, the more he writes 
the nearer he gets to the Browning 
method. Not that he mimics or apes— 
oh, no! never that—but rather in the 
fiercely acute assault on reality, the 
violently riveted phrase, the lyrical 
crash of sudden wonder, the subtle 
reasoning in and out of dark labyrinths, 
and, above all, in the verbal revelation of 
a voleanic personality.”—Star. 





London : 
GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——- 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK 
(Until lately Editor of the Daily News). 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
TROOPER 8,008, L.Y. 


By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law. 


With 16 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ We congratulate Mr. Peel most heartily 
on his frank and manly book. That it will obtain a very 
large number of readers we do not doubt, for it is a fasci- 
nating record of service in perhaps the most interesting 
body of troops that took part in the war.” 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH 
DIVISION. 


By Major-General 
Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G. C.B. 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


ATHENZUM.—“ A book of remarkable interest.” 
WORLD.—“ The entire narrative is of intense interest.” 


A FIFTH IMPRESSION of 
Mr. RICHARD BAGOT’S 
popular Novel CASTING of 
NETS will be ready on 
MONDAY at all ILnbraries 
and Booksellers’, price 6s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—T. 8. eee and eeepc DR Bethlem — 
“Grey groat’’— * Bert lay down boar — Kyrie Eleison— 
Golloglass ” "—Exeter Theatre in 1348 —" Godling ’ "—J. Lavington 

—‘‘Mere Man’’—‘“ Lake” a Precious Stone — “Same stream ’’— 
“ Takmi ’'—The Couvade—Music Publishers’ Signs. 


QUERIES :—‘‘American Husbandry” — Portrait of Lady Harley— 
Sweeny Todd—P. de la Port—Stewart Family—Authors Wanted— 
Blood as a Prophylactic—Susanna Hoptun—“Grand Tour ”— 
Smoking a Cobbler—‘‘Old Curiosity Shop’’—Lines on Queen 
a of he Be on Bee Query—Authors 

‘anted. 


REPLIES :—Dowager Peeress—Sir C. Hatton’s Monument—Flower 
Game—" All roads lead to Rome’’—Tea as a Meal—R. Esteott— 
Painted and Engraved Portraits —Jowett's Little Garden—* Snicket ” 
—Canadian Boat Song—Kawlins-White—Unmarried Lord Mayors— 
Dutton and Seaman Families-Stow’s Portrait—Old London 
‘Taverns—English Hexameters and Elegiacs—Bottled Ale—George 
Wallace—Municipal Coincidences—Author Wanted—Hand-ruling 


in Old Title-pages—Books on Manners—Pens: ‘Nibs,’’ &c.— 
Telegraphy: its Invention — D’Auvergne Family—Dr Barry— 
Vanishing London : Christ's Hospital— —Dual Number in German— 


Pews annexed to Houses—‘‘Ooost ’"—New England Donation-Party 
—* Rymmyll”— Attur. Acad.’ 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Miss Weston’s ‘Legend of Lancelot ’—‘ Feudal 
Inquisitions and Assessments’—Gilchrist and Perkins’s ‘ Itinerary 
of the English Cathedrals.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JUNE 22 contains— 


NOTES :—Cromwelliana—T. 8. Mulock— Glasgow taste aes 
tion—Acervation— Books on Kiev—Duchess of Cleveland— * Annal: 
of Aberdeen ’ : can ’’—‘* Rat without a tail ’’—-* Prospect.’’ 

QUERIES :- aitebeans—* Situation of Paracise ’—Denew, Auctioneer 
—‘‘ Bench '’—Taverns in Seven Dials and Soho—“ Silver trumpet ’’— 
Gladstone Volume—Scots Heiress a Recluse in Bologna—Biblio- 
graphy of Universal History — ‘Canny ”—‘ Chevaux ’’—Kipling 
Stories—‘‘Chevaux orynges”: ‘ Feuilles de lattier” — Cornish 
Piace-names—Powdering sSlippers—*‘ Fall below par”—Identifica- 
tion of Arms—A ‘‘Peremptory”"—“ Pint umbit”—‘‘ Hedge” in 
Bacon’s Essay ‘On Gardens ’—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Manor of Tyburn—Incised Circles on peanee eee MS. 
Pedigrees—Towns with Changed Sites-Gun Reports—‘‘Hold up 
oil "—‘ Paddle your own Canoe ’—Kingsman Family—Verbs sien 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week's ATHEN BUM contains Articles on 

CANADA and the EMPIRE. 

The SOCIAL PROBLEM. 

KANT’S RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 

A FRIEND of WALTER SCOTT. 

M. GASTON PARIS on VILLON. 

NEW NOVELS :—Our Friend the Charlatan ; The Crisis ; The Archbishop 
and the Lady ; The Extermination of Love; Woman Derelict ; 
The Aristocrats; Robert Annys, Poor Priest. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (Old Booksellers ; Tolstoy and his Problems ; 
Labour Legislation in New Zealand). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

HER ANSWER; The NINTH JUBILEE of GLASGOW UNIVERSI’ zs 
The REFERENCE to CHESS in FITZHERBERT’S ‘BOOK of 
HUSBANDRY’; DR. GARDINER. OLIVER CROMWELL, and 
the INSURRECTION of MARCH, 1655; ‘The DAISY in AMERICA 
The PUBLISHERS’ CONGRESS at LEIPZI G. 





AlLso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—A 1 Notes; ieties; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 


FINE ARTS: ae Exposition de l’Enfance; The Salons of 1901; 
Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Otello,’ ‘Aida,’ and ‘Faust’; Purcell’s ‘Fairy Queen’ ; 
Recitals by Mr. H. Bauer, Madame Carreio, and M. Paderewski ; 
Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN EUM for June 15 contains 

MR. SAVAGE-LANDOR in CHINA. 

M. MAETERLINCK’S NEW BOOK. 

DR. JESSOPP'S ESSAYS. 

SELECTIONS from NIETZSCHE. 

SHEFFIELD in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Doom Castle; The Wise Man of Sterncross; The 
Second Youth of Theodora Desanges; The Helmet of Navarre; 
Lady Haife; In the City; The Young Squire’s Resolve; The 
Wisdom of Esau; Horace Morrell. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

ALFRED the GREAT. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (How Sailors Fight; ‘ Buffalo Bill’). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SIR W. BESANT; The PUBLISHERS’ CONGRESS at LEIPZIG; 
HUCHOWN ; ROBERT WILLIAM BUCHANAN ; DR. GARDINER, 
OLIVER CROMWELL, and MAJOR-GENERAL OVERTON; 
SALES. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FIN = ARTS :—The Early Age of Greece ; Notes from Rome; Sales ; 
Ossip. 
MUSIC :—‘ Tristan und Isolde’; ‘Lohengrin’; Verdi Memorial Con- 
cert; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN ZUM for June 8 contains 

MODERN ITALY. 

The RECORDS of LEICESTER. 

OUR INDO-GERMANIC ANCESTORS. 

MR. KERNAHAN’S ESSAYS. 

The RIGHT to LIVE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Pacifico; The Lord of the Sea; Parlous Times; A 
Forbidden Name ; The Devil's Plough; Her Majesty’s Minister ; 
hy Command of the Prince; Her Mountain Lover ; The Interloper ; 


SPANISH and ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE- LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The DAISY in AMERICA; The MEANING of ‘‘GENTE DISPETTA” 
in the ‘INFERNO’: ‘ORIGIN of “PECCARY”; SUGGESTED 
EMENDATIONS in CHAUCER; INTERNATIONAL PRESS CON- 
GRESS ; The BARKOIS- ASHBURNHAM MANUSCRIPTS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—The Royal Academy; Sculpture; ‘‘The Chimes”; 
Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC:—Stanford’s ‘Much Ado about Nothing’; ‘Siegfried’; 


‘Die Meistersinger’; Recitals by Mr Friedheim, M. Godowsky, 
and M. de Pa Pachmann ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA: ~~" L’aigion’ ‘Women are so Serious’; ‘A Lady from 
Texas’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN EU for June 1 contains 

The LAST YEARS of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

CALENDAR of the INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. 

The WORKS of NOVALIS. 

MR. HOWELLS and his FRIENDS. 

MR. BODLEY’S ‘ FRANCE’ in FRENCH. 

NEW NOVELS :—the Seal of Silence; Forest Folk; My Heart and 
Lute ; Derwent’s Horse ; A Daughter of the V eldt ; The Good Red 
Earth ; Black Mary. 

CHINA. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE and AMERICAN PROFESSORS; LANDOR 
and his EDITORS; ¥ OWN ; SALE; BRAZILIAN "NAMES of 


MONKEYS; “ MANER. 
1s0— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE : :—Aitken’s Road Making and Mai ; Societies ; 





Next Week ; Gossip 





from Proper Names—Comtesse de Ségur—English Kep 

at Funeral of Alexander I.—Walton Relic—Crosier and Pastoral 
Staff—City Curio Collector—Designation of Foreigners in Mexico— 
Quotations—The Acacia in Freemasonry—A Company of Miners— 
William Hone. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lady Russell's ‘Swallowfield ’—Phillips’s ‘The 
Token Money of the Bank of England '—Jessopp’s ‘Before the 
Great Pillage ’—* Murray’s Handy Classical Maps.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





FINE ARTS :—Bow, Chelsea, and vegreed Porcelain ; Drawings at the 
British Museum; A the Gallery; Mr. 
Conder’s Water-Colours ; Salons of 1901; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Royal Italian Opera; Philharmonic Concert ; 
Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip; Performances Next Wee 

DRAMA :—‘ Mariana’; ‘ Blanchette’ ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, é 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





Mr. Bauer's 
k. 
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PUBLISHED TO-DAY, price One Shilling net; postage, 3d. 


‘PUNCH’S’ HOLIDAY BOOK. 


A Book of Fun and Fancy by many Writers. 
Edited by E. T. REED. 


‘PUNCH’S’ HOLIDAY BOOK. 


With Pictures by well-known Artists. 
Edited by E. T. REED. 


‘PUNCH’S’ HOLIDAY BOOK. 


Edited by E, T, REED, 


Maker of ‘ Prehistoric Peeps,’ ‘ Mr. Punch’s Animal Land,’ ‘ The Tablets of Azit-tigleth-miphansi, 
the Scribe,’ &c. 


‘PUNCH’S’ HOLIDAY BOOK. 


A Book of Fun and Fancy by many Writers, with Pictures by well-known Artists, 
Edited by E. T. REED. 





‘PUNCH’ OFFICE, 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 6d. net (post free, 7d.). 


THE FALLACY OF MODERN MUSIC. 


BY 
ALFRED J. ALLEN, Author of ‘ Unpainted Pictures,’ &c. 


*.* Writing in a clear and easy style, the author applies the investigations of the illustrious 
Helmholtz to the developments of modern music, deducing conclusions that should prove of interest. 
Appended is a description of a novel arrangement of key-board, the result of considerable experiment. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 
The Right Hon. W. KE. H. LECKY, M.P. D.C.L., HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., 


Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 





Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. ae, Esq., C.B., Earl of Crewe, 
Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K C.B. F.R.S., Edmund “or Esq., 
LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Iibert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B. K.C.M.G., 
—. Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. 
Rigg, D.D., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq , Litt.D. 

The L ibrary contains about 200, OOO Volumes of Ancient and "cate Literature, in various Lan- 
guages, Subscription, 3/. a year ; Lite Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols, 1888, royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 





THE 


IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
w, Fleet Street, F.C. 71,72 King Wiliam Street, INSURANCE COMPANY. 

1 Be in’s Inn elds, icca- "7 
LONDON OFFICES giny, W.; 81, are Road’ W. FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. 


Edgw ; 1, Victoria 
Street, 8. W.; and 124, West End Lane, N.W. Invested Funds .. 


Amount Insured .......seseseeee £384,600,000 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE | 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 


ANNUITIES. 
+ £9,802,414, 


Claims Paid 
Agents Wanted in —— a —Applications to be made to 
either of the above London Offi 
Norwich, June 24, 1901. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured, 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
price Sixpence, Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


STRONOMY _ for the YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 





Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LUNDON. 


erres COCOA. 








The Most Nutritious. 
E??ss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 
KPPs’s COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


K?FPs’s COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lene, a 0. 
TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 

By W. T LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8, 

1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and ps nga ot 

or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scri 
under od gyi) grt wit he Dictio mary giving 
Istions of the Bible/and Six Maps. 
2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
TRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
ma of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
of Series of perten of Mogens eal Stadion in the Old and New Testaments. HEADACHE, pg OOS 
be pore ata ~ te oy me pe ae m7 1, . eg And Safest A; perent for b Dallas Constitutio 
who are res 
— y of the Children, and Infants ar 





Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. DINNEFOR D? ‘8 M AGNESIA. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.8 LIST. 


—_——o— 


With Preface by ANDREW LANG, and Map and 
several Plans. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(On Tuesday next. 


A DIARY OF THE SIEGE 


OF THE 
LEGATIONS IN PEKING 
DURING THE SUMMER 
OF 1900. 


By NIGEL OLIPHANT. 


*,.* Mr, Oliphant was a volunteer who took an 
active part in the fighting, and was for some time 
in charge of a section of the defences, 


8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [On Tuesday nezt. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


** This volume contains a series of Criticisms of 
recent speculations about early Religion, especially 
as regards Mr, Frazer's theories in ‘The Golden 
Bough. Other Essays deal with the latest results 
of Anthropological research in th- religious field, 
and in that of Magic. 


With Portrait. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A. 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, &c. 


*.* This work gives within a short compass a 
history of Oliver Cromwell from a biographical 
point of view. The text has been revised by the 
Author, but otherwise is the same in a cheaper form 
as that which was published by Messrs, Goupil 
with illustrations in their Illustrated Series of 
Historical Volumes. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


8vo, 15s. net. 


The HARROW SCHOOL REGISTER, 
1801-1900. 


SECOND EDITION, 1901. 
Edited by M. G. DAUGLISH, Barrister-at-Law. 


* * The aim of this book is to give the name and, 
where possible, details of the career of every boy who 
mas a member of the school during the nineteenth 
century, 


18mo, 3s. 6d. net. (On Tuesday next. 


MODERN BRIDGE. 
By “SLAM.” 


With a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, by ‘‘ BOAZ,” as 
adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [On Tuesday next. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND THE MORAL 
AIM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


Report presented to the Victoria University and the 
Gilchrist Trustees, February, 1901. 


By H. THISELTON MARK. 


NEW NOVEL BY M. E. FRANCIS. 
FIANDER'S WIDOW: 


A Dorsetshire Story. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs, Francis Blundell) 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'SS NEW BOOKS. 


THE LATE SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—0n JULY 4, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LADY 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ The Orange Girl,’ &c. 


OF LYNN. 


With 12 Illustrations by G. Demain-Hammond. 





A FORBIDDEN NAME: a Story of the Court of Catherine 


the Great. By FRED. WHISHAW, Author of ‘A Boyar of the Terrible,’ &c. Crown svo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 

“«*A& Forbidden Name’ involves a good deal of free but effective handling of Russian Court history 
during the middle decades »f the last century.”—Spectator 

‘« The pathos and historic interest of the book can be enjoyed in their full measure.” —Daily Express. 

“ The theme is well handied.”— Atheneum ‘The style is pleasant and easy.’’—Morning Leader. 

“Mr. Whishaw is an expert concocter of historical adventare stories....The story is well compacted of 
love, politics, and fighting.”—Academy. 

“A well-thought-oat study of unrest and political intrigues in the Russian capital soon after the death of 
the gre st Peter,...Alike in matter as in manner, the novel is one of notabie merit, and will be read with the 
greatest interest.’’— Scotsman. 

“Mr. Fred Whishaw’s customary skill in telling Russian stories has not deserted him in ‘A Forbidden 
Name.’....The tale is brightly written, and cootains much thrilling incident.”— Daily Telegraph. 


WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Anrrosus, Author of ‘Quality Corner.’ 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“An excellent story, laid in an interesting, rarely described part of Lancashire; it contains plenty of 
good talk and two or three characters unmistakably living. ‘The story moves swiftly....and, while the style 
is a the dialogue sparkling, there is an undercurrent of solemnity and tragedy. More than once 

ider smoor’ reminds one of George Eliot. But the likeness is not that of a copy.”—Zimes. 

‘ Wildersmoor’ is rarely excellent as a novel. Bvery character is well drawn; two are as new in 
fiction as each is true to the reader's perception....Yet it is not so much these qualities that make the book 
so delightful, so memorable, among novels, as the tone, the thought, the quiet, sad humour, the fine 
observation, the pity. and the poetry of it.’’— World. 





DEACON BRODIE; or, Behind the Mask. By Dick Donovan, 


Author of ‘ A Detective’s Triumphs,’ c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Bustling enough and ‘ bluggy ’ enough for the most Iboy.’’ 
“The narrative is certainly written with great care and conscientiousness, and.,..Will be found 
ee exciting "—Glasgow Herald. 
career is roman ic, and the author has yc ong in giving a very picturesque account of criminal 
life at oA beginning of last century ”— Manchester Cour 
‘The chequered career and a eras are worked inte an effective narrative by this experienced 
writer of crime and criminals ’”—Bookma: 


TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By Sunpowyer, Author of ‘ Rambles 


in Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“the stories have the great merit "of being brief and bright, and as interesting as they are varied in 
subject and vivacious in treatment. ...Altogether, this is a delightful book, and will be thoroughly appreciated 
wherever . good story gracefully and cleverly told can find favour.’’—Sheffield maa Telegraph. 

All combined have the merit of an apparently intimate knowledge of the South Seas and the peo} le 
whe. dwelt | in Fiji and other islands, so that when one has read a dozen or two of tre he seems to acquire 
something of the author's familiarity.”— Scotsman. 

“The author knows his South Seas by heart, and has put together under this title an amusing set of 
yarns.”— Daily Telegraph. 

al and have undeniable cleverness.”—Spectato: 

They are brightly written, and givea ypasesd ‘ot life in out-of-the-way places which should be acceptable 
to the ar sachair globe-trotier ”_ Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ There is an abundance of material in the book—many of the stories, indeed, are novels - brief... -They 
possess a parame crispness and directness of style which one would be sorry to ‘Sundowner’ 
can write—there can no two opinions about that—and he knows his Pacific as no "ether author, save, 
perhaps, Louis Becke, knows it. Is it necessary to say more? ’—Newcastle Leader. 


Sane 











i singularly original and powerful story....contrived with remarkable ingenuity and recounted in 
such masterly wise as to constitute a perfectly symmetrical narrative, replete with thrilling ai and 4 
interest. We cannot too cordially recommend ‘ Wildersmoor’ to the novel- -reading public.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“ The book is so clever, so full of traces of pleasant culture, that it can hardly fail to be appreciated as it 
deserves.’’—Morning Post. 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. By L.T. MeavbE and CLirrorD 
HALIFAX, MD, Authors of ‘ The Medicine Lady.” SECOND EDITION. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“For a good rousing poy & with plenty of plot and incident, ‘This Troublesome World’ is quite to be 
f healthy excitement Rm Westmi nster Gazette. 
“Pall oy soaking dialogue and stirring scenes.” —Lady . 
“ An extremely vigorous. well-constructed, amd readable story... 
contrivance and thrilling interest "—Daily Telegraph. 
“Quite the sort of book you can recommend to a friend.. 
with. ax cag wen day Review 
‘The story is moving ’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The tale is very decidedly clever in conception. ”"—St. > mes’ s Gazette 
“A story which 1s far removed from the -and 
and sentiments to +ngross and reward attention.” — Por id. 


MONONIA: a Love Story of “Forty-eight.” By Justin 
McCARTHY, Author of ‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“«Mr. Justin McCarthy’s style, which never departs from the simplicity that is at once the foundation and 
the finish of literary art, his candour, and that peculiar quality of his mind which theologians call sweetness 
and ordinary speech calls agrees tied thatin him it is never bvisterous), are fully revealed in his love 
story of ‘ Forty-eight.’ stin McCarthy’s contemporary compatriots will appreciate, with a fulness of 
satisfaction such as Jane aes ‘Emma’ and Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Cranford’ must respectively have inspired in 
their readers, his pictures of life, manners, and social doings in the small countryside neighbourhood of the 
easily identified seaport town in ithe south of Ireland which is the scene of his story. ‘Captain Carey's 
Dinner’ is a fine piece of comedy.’’— Wor 

“One of the most delightful Irish novels that hand ever 
McCarthy has ever written is characteristic of himself, graceful, 
this, his latest work, he has excelled himself.. 








-It abounds, from first to last, in clever 


.. Would not be a bad book to be snowed up 





ly charged with human passions 





enned....and while everything that Mr. 
pure, and true, and ery! manly, in 
rhe book asa whole is a magnificent one.” —Irish Independent. 


The MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. By Fereus Hume, Author 
of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“* A capital novel, which no one will read without enjoying.’’—Scotsman. 


HER LADYSHIP’S SECRET. By Wit.iiamM WEsTALL, Author of 


* With the Red Eagle,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

= ae Ladyship’s Secret’ will probably be as popular as the other novels of this pie author.. 
Mr. William Westail’s intention is to tell a brisk story ; and he tells it, at all hazards, well.’’—Scotsman. 

«The interest is never allowed to flag, and the situations are dramatically contrived. ”_ Glasgow Herald. 

“Mr. Westall’s excellent story.”—Spectator 

“A sound story, well conceived and capably told.” — Outlook. 

“A most fascinating story....The interest is very well sustained indeed, and shows the master hand of 
this experienced novelist....'The story is admirably told: far above the average of novels that glut the 
market.” —Perthshire Constitutional. 

“* Her Ladyship’s Secret’....is convincing, and contains some powerful situations. . 
the plot i is well worked out, and the whole is in good proportion.’ ao Mercury. 

‘It is an interesting and in some parts an exciting story.” —Truth 

“The plot is cleverly woven together, the characters are lifelike, and the whole story is so real and 
moving that the attention of the reader is obtained in the first chapter, and is kept until the end. The novel 
is one of the best of the many which have wie 2 from his pen, and undoubtedly ‘ Her Ladyship's Secret’ 
willadd to this clever author's deservedly high reputation. We have not read as good a story for a long 
time.” — Blackburn Times 

“ Will add to the reputation of Mr. William Westall.”—Daily Mail. 


RUNNING AMOK: a Story of Adventure. 
MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘A Crimson Crime,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


** An honest, healthy tale of adventure for adventure’s sake, laid in the Malay Peninsula.”’"— Academy. 

“An exci’ing story, well told.”—Daily Mail. 

“There is plenty of wild fighting and desperate hazards, all vividly told, and Mr Manville Fenn shows a 
remarkably intimate knowledge of the life and scenery in the naa Peninsula.’’— Morning Leader. 

= ‘Running Amok’ may be with . There is plenty of excitement ‘and adven- 
ture.’ —Morning Post 

f you are’ in the mood for stories of hairbreadth escapes you will enjoy Mr. Manville Fenn’s ‘Running 

Amok’ at least sufficiently to pass pleasantly for you a couple of exciting hours.” —Truth. 

‘To read ‘ Ranning Amok ’ 1s to kill two birds with one stone. In the first place, the reader will enjoy 
an hour’s excitement; and in the second, he will obtain a very much clearer idea than he ever had before— 
if he is an ordinary stay-at-home personage—of the little punitive *‘expeditions ” which are continually on 
foot in one corner or another of the King's dominions....‘Their adventures are many and varied, and they are 
set forth vf a Fenn in singularly vivid and interesting fashion....The book is only to be finished with 
regret.” — Wor 

“In Mr. George Manville Fenn boys will always revel ; 
be boys, and become just coy d — prigs. 
first line to the last "— Daily Expre: 

“Packed with marked skill with hundreds of exciting episodes for the pleasure of his ———— friends all 
over the worid....The fountain of adventure opted — Mr. Fenn by running dry... school library 
need pretend to be well quipped copy of ‘ Running Amok.’ ’—Literary ‘Wor ld. 
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at least, if they do not, they will have ceased to 
‘Running Amok’ ought to delight any sound youngster from the 


unless it 


A SORE TEMPTATION. 


Lindsays,’&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“It will be enjoyed by all who like a plain ‘ue about plain people, with natural loves and natural hates. 
Not that itis dull, by any means There are exciting, even thrilling, situations in it, bnt they are brought 
about simply and naturally, and they never go beyond the bounds of probability....‘the plot, it may be 
admitted, is promising, and the end of it all will be found not to ee "Scotsman. 

‘‘A very pleasant story of love delayed and of difficulties overcome....‘A Sore Temptation’ deserves to 
have a place in the holiday packages of fiction.”—Literar y World 

“Mr. Leys possesses to perfection the knack of conceiving and constructing a good story....‘A Sori 
Temptation ’ might almost figure as a model for story-writers. ‘The threads are always perfectly clear, a 
the interest never droops.”—Daily Express. 
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CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By A. WerneER, Author of ‘The 


Captain of the Locusts,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The story of this little brownimp is fascinating : the easy, quaint, generally unexpected humorousness 
of the author's manner ; the slight but effective touches by which the respective characters of the actors in 
the stirring little drama are portrayed; the diablerie and charm of Charpenga, and the quiet, masterly 
nobility of Beckford, “caries with the entire novelty of the scene, the people, and the situation, are things 
to be gratefal for.” — Wo 

“A simple but Fs written story of — Central Africa. . 
entertaining and instructive matter. 

**It is so good, so picturesque, 80 ‘full of "subtle characterization and humour, ee one reads on and on 
with satisfaction. ...Chapenga is a most delightful little Arab, a perfect Puck in his w: y, and his adventures 
in Central Africa (with which Miss Werner has a close acquaintance) will be followed “yith real interest by 
the reader.’’—Morning Leader 

“Miss A. Werner clearly has an inside knowledge of the Africa she writes about. Her story should win 
something more than the passing interest which attaches to fiction.”’—Daily Mail. 


WORK (‘TRAVAIL’). By EmiLe ZouA. Translated by ERNEST A. 
VIZET hae Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
“Zola does not choose to stop at being amere novelist. He is a constructive idealist. In iN pages of 
* Work’ he builds an entire system of industrial society—in fact his ideal State—his Utopia.’’—. 
novel for reformers....powerfully written....The op S characters are fine'y aaa 
sets tees us a splendid ideal.. . Undouotedly there is a he Work ’ that is suggestive and Inspiring. ie 
“‘Itis a powerful and impressive work... .Its perusal ‘ew Age. 

‘“‘A very fine piece of fiction.’ "— Liverpool Review. 

“ The story....is clearly conceived and conscientiously worked out....Mr. Vizetelly has skilfully brought 
to bear on his translation the ex perience he has gained in the rendering of so many of its predecessors from 
the same pen.”— Morning Post 

‘*M. Zola has never shown greater power than in the vivid scenes he draws of work in The Abyss, and 
the pictures he gives us of the men and women.”’—Literary World. 


The HONOUR of the ARMY, and other Stories. By fume 


___ ZOLA. Edited with an Introduction by ERNEST 4 VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. (July 4. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. By Max O’RELL, 
Author of ‘John Bull and his Island,’ &c. THIRD EDITION. Crown 8y0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘““Whatever a reviewer may say about ‘Her Royal Highness Woman,’ he may be quite sure that an 
enormous number of people will read it and be amused by it. It is, indeed, an amusing volume....Most of 
what he says about women is true enough, and wittily expressed.” — Times. 

“A delightfully amusing companion....Max O’Rell is a keen observer, has oo humour, and as a 
writer “8 is very amusing, because he refuses to take anything seriously "—Pune! 

‘Her Royal Highness Woman ' Max O’ Rell is, as you might expect, at his aie and brightest.’’—TZruth. 

“His treatment of what Mr Leander Tweddle called ‘the fair sect’ is characterized everywhere by 
common sen-e, and often by real and intuitive wisdom....In his forty-five short and pithy chapters the 

ay gaat author of ‘John Buil’ surveys womankind from China to Peru, discussing her as wife and mother, 
maid and grandmother, Ba or and matron, blonde and brunette, and always saying something to the 
—Daily Chronicle. 
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By Charles 
James Rice 
The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 2 IT Is TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
The SHADOW of a CRIME. By Hall Caine. | Charles Ri 

HARD CASH. By Charles Reade. 


ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. | The OLD FACTORY. By W. Westall. 


NOVELS BY ROBEKkT BUCHANAN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The SHADOW of the SWORD. ) The NEW ABELARD. 
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GOD at — MAN. With 11 Illustrations by Fred | RACHEL DENE. 
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RED and WHITE HEATHER. Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 
The eS sent By Robert Buchanan ’and chy Murray. Crown 8yv0, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, picture 


boards, 
AN DROMEDA, : an Idyll of the Great River. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
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